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INTRODUCTORY. 

I. An ordinary dwelling-house, such as those in 
3iich most of us live, is built of various materials, and 
pie of these is always stone. In the walls, the hearths, 
0ie chimney-pieces, and the roofs, stone is used. But 
n each of these cases the kind of stone usually diifers 
n that employed in the rest of the building. Thus 
the walls may be made of freestone, or limestone, or 
brick, the hearths of flagstone, the roofs of slate or 
"es, the chimney-pieces of marble, while still another 
liort of stone called coal is burnt in the fireplaces, 
into the streets and you find a still greater 
fliversity. The cause way- stones are of one kind, 
Biose of the foot-pavement of another. Many dif- 
ferent ornamental varieties are made use of in the 
5 and buildings. So that merely by looti^^-f*. 
houses and streets yon toi-^ teB-SA-^ ^^-vtsv^e. ■^■* 
ibere are many dVKeteiiX V«v&a «^ •axo.ws^- 
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2. If you examine them a little more narrowly you 
will see that they receive various treatment before they 
become part of a building. The stones of the walls 
have been chipped and dressed with chisels and 
hammers ; the marble of the chimney-pieces has been 
smoothed and polished ; the slates have been split 
into thin plates. But some of these building mate- 
rials have undergone much greater changes. The 
bricks, for instance, were originally soft clay which 
has been hardened by being baked in ovens. The 
mortar by which the stones or bricks of the walls 
are held together has been obtained by burning 
limestone in kilns. Tlie iron used in the house was 
first of all in the state of a dull red or brown stone, 
which had to be roasted and melted before the clear 
bright metal came out of it. 

3. But ahhough these various stones differ so much 
from each other, they agree in one point — they 
come from underneath the surface of the 
ground. If you could trace back each of them to 
the place from which it came you would find that the 
freestone and limestone were taken out of quarries, 
perhaps not very far away, that the slates were cul 
out of the side of some hill, probably in Wales, that 
the marble was quarried out of some distant moun- 
tain, possibly in Italy, that the coal was dug out oi 
mines, sunk deep " " 
tain, and that the bricks were made from clay dug oui 
of pits on some low ground in your neighbourhood. 

4. In this country the greater part of the surface 
has a green grassy covering even over the sides of 

ths /ii/Js—cornfields, meadows, woods, and orchards 
spread over it, concealing what Ues be'ciea\.\i \\\«.Ta,a&9. 



carpet conceals a floor. But this mantle of vegetation 
with the soil on which it grows is only a thin coating, 
You can easily dig through the grass and soil, or, better 
still, you can watch their removal in quarries, pits, or 
excavations of any kind. You find them to form a 
mere outer layer only a few feet thick at ihe most. 
Underneath them there always lies some kind of 
stone. So that just as in pulling up the carpet of a 
room you lay bare a wooden floor, so in peeling off 
the outer skin of vegetation and soil from any part 
of the land you expose a stone floor, 

5. On this floor of stone we are walking every day 
of our lives. It stretches all over the globe, forming 
the bottom of the sea and the surface of the land. 
Unlike the floors of our houses it is very uneven, as 
you well know. In some places it spreads out into 
wide flat plains, elsewhere it shoots up into high and 
rugged mountains. 

6. Again, this vast world-wide floor differs from our 
litUe wooden floors in the wonderful variety of its 
materials. You see only a small part of this variety 
in the various stones we use in building. There 
is an almost endless number of other stones. A 
builder is content if he can get his floors made of 
one uniform sort of wood which wifl last. But the 
great stone floor on which we are living has no 
such uniformity. Its varied materials are grouped 
together in the most irregular and changing manner, 
insomuch that if you made a map of them all, it 
would be like the intricate pattern of some costly 
carpet. 

7. It is this stone Root ot ■>»]\v\tiv\^\^v^ ^ie;S»-N»^ 
^011 io the following Lesacn\a— "»i>aa.^SS-'^'o«»^^^_2 
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how its different parts were put together. At first 
sight, perhaps, it may seem to you that there can 
be nothing very interesting or attractive about such a 
subject Let me show you how it is related to you 
by the following illustration. 

8. Take a map of the British Islands and draw 
across it two pencilled lines. Let one of these hnes 
begin at Liverpool and stretch across England, touch- 
ing Stafford, Birmingham, and Cambridge, to the sea 
at Harwich. Let the olher run across the breadth of 
Scotland from the island of Skye to Montrose.* 

9. Suppose that two foreigners who had never been 
in this cQuntry were to land on the west coast, and after 
crossing the island, each along one of the lines you 
have drawn, were afterwards to meet again on the 
Continent and compare notes as to what they had 
seen. The traveller who journeyed along the line 
from Liverpool to Harwich might report in some 
such words as these : — " I am astonished at the flat- 
ness of Britain. I went across the whole breadth of 
the island and did not see a single undulation of 
the ground worthy of the name of a hill. Most of 
the land is wonderfully fertile, being in one part 
covered with corn-fields, in another with orchards or 
woods, while wide tracts are given up to pasture. 
The houses are built of brick. I saw some large 
cities crowded with people and ahve with all kinds of 
industry, I noticed, too, that in some parts of the 
country a great deal of the wealth of the inhabitants 
came from underground. In Cheshire they bring up 
large quandties of salt from mines. In StaSbrdshire 

1 has been lued \ej BuOdanCk, in 
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they extract coal and iron from numerous deep pits. 
But on the wliole Britain seems to roe given up 
cliiefly to tlie growing of corn and llie feeding of 
cattle." 

10. The other traveller would have a very different 
story to tell. " I cannot understand," he might say, 
" how you can talk of Britain as in any sense a flat 
country. I too crossed the island from sea to sea, 
landing on the coast of Inverness-shire and sailing 
from the port of Montrose. But I could see very 
httle low or level land the whole way. It is one inter- 
minable succession of rough high mountains and 
deep rocky valleys, I could see no towns, hardly 
any villages, until I came to the eastern coast. The 
people live in houses of stone ; I couid not see a 
single brick anywhere. They have no coals except 
what are brought from a distance, and most of the 
poorer people cut the peat on the hiils and use it for 
fuel. I saw no mines in my journey, and no manu- 
factures of any kind. The population is but scanty, 
and seems to be occupied chiefly with sheep-farming, 
If I might judge of the whole of Britain from what 
I have seen with my own eyes I would describe it as 
a rough, mountainous, barren island, without com- 
merce or industry, and fit only for pasture-land or 
grouse-shooting, and here and there for tillage." 

11. Now each of these supposed travellers would 
have given a true enough account of this country so 
far as his own personal experience of it went And 
yet both of them would have been quite wrong in 
supposing that what he had seen to be true at <wsfc 
part of the country was ttae «v X'Cs.ti wva.T\\iea <*. "tass. 
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12. But why is it that there should be this great 
difference between different portions of Britain? 
What makes one region mountainous, another level, 
one fertile, another barren, one crowded with people 
and the scene of all manner of industry, another 
thinly peopled and given up to the rearing of sheep 
and the shooting of game ? 

13. These great differences of the surface 
of the country depend upon differences be- 
tween the stones or rocks. 

14. Now you can easily understand that if so much 
of the character of a country and of its inhabitants 
depends upon the nature of the stones underneath, 
it is very desirable that we should know something 
about these stones, how they came to be formed, what 
they consist of, and how it is that they should form 
plains or low grounds in one place, and single hills 
or lofty mountains in another. This kind of know- 
ledge belongs to the science of Geology. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF STONES. 

15. If I were to ask you how many different kinds 
of books you have seen in the course of your lifetime, 
you would perhaps say that it was quite impossible to 
count them. You have seen many that were new, 
some that were old ; big books and little books ; some 
with boards, others merely wrapped up in paper; 
some beautifully bound in cloth of red, green, blue, 
or other colours, others cased in leather and covered 
mih rich gilding; some printed in large, others in 
" a/^-feaersj some plentifully supplied wtfii \toK^, 
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Others without any at all. In short, you might go on 
for a long time trying lo count up all these differ- 
ences among the books which you have met with. 
But now if you think a moment you will see that, after 
all, these are only outside difierences. The really 
important part of the book is not the binding, or the 
paper, or the printing, but the words which the book 
has to make known to you. You might print these 
words in very small type and make them up into a little 
book, or in very large and widely spaced type and 
make a big book ; you might put in pictures or leave 
ihera out ) you might bind the book in cloth or in 
leather, or give it no binding at all ; but still it would 
be in reality the same book all the time. 

i6. When you pass, then, from such mere unimpor- 
tant external resemblances or differences to what the 
books properly are in themselves, you soon discover 
that after all there are not so many kinds as you had 
imagined. You can pick them out and sort them into 
groups according to the subjects of which they treat 
Thus in your httle libraries you find that some are 
Books of Grammar, others Books of History, others 
Books of Geography, with Books of Poetry, Books 
of Travels, Books of Tales, and so on. Under each 
of these names you could put, if you had them, hun- 
dreds of books, resembling each other in treating 
about the same things, whether they were old books 
or new, lar^e or small, bound or unbound. 

17. In arranging your books in this way, not accord- 
ing to their mere superficial accidental resemblances, 
but accordine to the subjects which they treat ot >.'?- 
common, that is, their teo\ tesetrtdi'a.^tie.'i, -^o^ ■»>s^*^ 
Mlow what is caUed a Px\iiC\v'^fc <iS. C«--*k^»5 
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Ifm. ft would not matter how many different books 
tMtm inio your handxi ihcy might be writlen, too, 
in KfifilHh, i'rench. Ucrman, Latin. Greek, or in any 
kAjlimnir. Still, fulluwlng your principle of classi&ca- 
flftn, ywi woiilil I* al>lc to arrange them all in their 
WCpet plocfs, uU the books on the same subject 
mifig (nit l(id*"lhcr, »o (hat at any moment you could 
(■yynif haiidBOii uiiy luirticular book which might be 
WRfireil, 

111. Su|i[iu<Hi that instead of books you are asked to 
anilflfe llones iccunling to their several kinds. You 
tfllnll over ihs imniCR of aII the different stones you 
kBOW intl try lo rccollKt their characters. Perhaps 
yon twf(in by arniiigiTig thctn according to colour, as 
itit )n*tji(l(«, Dim k Sloncs, such as Coal ; White Stones, 
tlHlt OK Chalk. Hut ill n little time you tind that the 
Mfne uttmp, inarlilc for iimtance, is sometimes black 
iintl Boinetiiiii'i whitf. I'luinly, therefore, colour will 
tml (lu for your |>rinciplc of classi&caiion among 
Dt'me*, niiy mure than it would do for books. Then 
yoii iiil||ht ^n on to iee how a grouping into Hard 
StuilM illiil Hon Slonoi would do. But as soon as 
yotl h(>||iii IliiH kind of clans iti cat ion. you tind that you 
need to put nlilo by Hide stouus which are so utterly 
linlllio i-mli nllier llint you feel sure that mere hard- 
fiMii (ir Nofltie** i« one of those accidental or outside 
dinritrlcrH, Ilka the paper or printing of a book. 

1 1. Villi luiml find out then what are the real and 
SlMlltlAl cliiiriideri of stones. Now how did you do 
thli In Iho ciwe of books ? You examined their 
rontflKd and pluct-d Ihusc together which on reading 
llicm ytm found to be devoted to the same subject. 
you mutt foJiow Iha hua cawse with &voui». 
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20. But you may ask, " How are we to read the 
contents of stones ? Surely this must be very difficult, 
for is there not an infinitely greater number of kinds 
of stones than of books ? " By no means. You will 
soon learn that it is not so difficult as you might sup- 
pose to read the contents of stones, and that in reality 
the chief groups of stones are very much fewer in 
number than the chief groups of books. Let us see. 

a I, Here are three pieces of stone : — 

»i. A piece of Sandstone. 
2. A piece of Granite. 
' ' 3. A piece of Chaik. 

33, You are quite familiar with each of these kinds 
of stone. Sandstone is a common material for walls, 
lintels, hearths, and flagstones. Granite may now be 




frequently seen in polished columns and slabs in 
public buildings, shops, and in tombstones j and the 
streets in many of our lai^e cities and towns are now 
paved with it. Common white Chalk \a 's^'i Vj\<s*ro. 
to evercbody. 

■ Take ±e piece ot Ba.Tjdsto'R'i. \-o.^o^"'p»=''^^'^ 
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examine it carefully, using even a magnifying glass if 
the grains are minute. Then write down each of the 
characters you observe one after another. You will 
of course pay little heed to the colour, for sandstones, 
like books, may be red or white, green or yellow, or 
indeed of almost any colour. Nor will you give 
much weight to the hardness or softness as an essen- 
tial character, for you may find even in a small piece 
of the stoue that one part is quite hard while a neigh- 
bouring place is soft and crumbling. 

24. If your piece of sandstone has been well chosen 
for you, you will be able to write down the following 
characters ; — 

(i.) The stone is made up of small grains, 

(a.) The grains are all more or less rounded or worn. 

(3.) By scraping the surface of the stone these 
rounded grains can be separated from the stone, and 
when they lie in this loose state they are seen to be 
mere grains of sand. 

(4.) More careful examination of the stone shows 
that the grains tend to lie in lines, and that these 
lines run in a general way parallel with each other. 

(5.) The grains differ from each other in size and in 
the material of which they are made. Most of them 
consist of a very hard white or colourless substance like 
glass, some are perhaps small spangles of a material 
which glistens like silver, others are softer and of 
various colours. They lie touching each other in 
some sandstones ; in others they are separated by a 
hard kind of cement which binds them alt into a 
solid stone. It is this cement which usually colours 
tAe sandstone, since it is often red ot yellow, and 
sometimes green, brown, purple, and esep,\Aa^. 
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25. Summiinj up these characters in a short defini- 
tion, you might describe your sandstone as a stone 
composed of worn, rounded graias of various 
other stones arranged in layers. 

z6. Proceed now in the same way with the piece 
of Granite. You find at once a very different set of 
appearances, but after a little time you will be able to 
make out and to write down the following ; — 




(i.) The stone contains no rounded grains. 

(3.) It is composed of three difTerent substances, 
each of which has a peculiar crystalline form (see 
Chemistry Primer, Art. 23). Thus, one of these, 
called Felspar, lies in long smooth-faced, sharply 
defined crystals of a pale flesh colour, or dull white, 
which you can with some difficulty scratch with the 
point of a knife. These are the long white sharp- 
edged objects shown in the drawing (Fig 2). Another, 
termed Mica, lies in bright glistening plates which 
you can easily scratch and split up into ihm trans- 
parent leaves. If you compare these shining plates 
with the little silvery spangles to \.'ftt ^.-i-a&'^.a^^ "i^ 
will see that they are the sa.me maX.arvii. "^"^^^"^^ 
named Quartz, is a. very ViaxA, tXew, ^^^ •^' 
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on which your knife makes no impression, but which 
you may recognize as the same material out of which 
most of the grains of the sandstone are mad& 

(3.) I'he crystals in granite do not occur in any 
definite order, but are scattered at random through 
the whole of the stone. 

27. Here are characters strikingly different from 
those of the satidstone. Vou might make out of 
them such a short definition as this — Granite is a 
Stone composed of distinct crystals not laid 
dOwrn in layers but irregularly interlaced with 
each other. 

z8. Lastly go through the same process of examina- 
tion with your piece of Chalk, At first sight this stone 
seems to have no distinct characters at all. It is a 
soft, white, crumbling substance, soils your fingers 
when you touch it, and seems neither to have grains 
like the sandstone nor crystals like the granite. You 
will need to use a magnifying glass, or even perhaps a 
microscope, to see what the real nature of chalk is. 
Take a fine brush and nib off a little chalk into a 
glass of clear water ; then shake the water gently and 
let it stand for a while until you see a layer of sedi- 
ment on the bottom. Pour off the water and place a 
little of this sediment upon a piece of glass, and look 
at it under the microscope or magnifying- glass. You 
will find it to have strongly marked characters, which 
might be set down thus : — 

(i.) The stone, though it seems to the eye much 

more uniform in its texture than either sandstone or 

granite, is made up of particles resembling each other 

in colour and composition, but ptescTAm^ a. lafitt-j 

^'forms. 



(2.) It consists of minute shells, pieces of coral, 
fragments of sponges, and white particles, which are 
evidently the broken-down remains of shells. In 
Fig. 3 you see some of these chalk grains as they 
appear when you place them under a microscofe which 




magnifies them fifty times. Larger and well-preserved 
shells, sea-urchins, and remains of other sea-creatures 
occur imbedded in the chalk. (See Fig. 23.) 

29. As a brief description of chalk you might say 
that it is a stone formed out of the remains 
of once-living animals. 

30. You should repeat this kind of examination 
again and again until you get quite familiar with the 
characters which have been written down here. And 
you will see why it is important for you to do so when 
you come afterwards to find out that these three 
stones are examples of the three great groups into 
which most of the rocks of the world may be ar- 
ranged. So that when you master the composition of 
a piece of sandstone, or chalk, or granite, and learn 
how each stone was formed, you not only do that, but 
lay a foundation of knowledge which will enable you 
to understand how by far the greater part of the 
stones of our mountains, NiWe^^, Kai ^a'a.-^Msi«E> cksms. 
into existence. 



3 1. In spite then of the apparently infinite diversity 
of the stones of which the globe is built up, you see 
that by a little study they may be grouped into very 
few dasses. You have to follow a simple prin- 
ciple of classification, and each slone you may meet 
with falls naturally into its own proper group. Yon 
do not concern yourselves much with mere outer 
shape and' hue, but try to find out what the stone is 
made of, and ask whether it should be placed in 
the Sandstone group, or in the Granite group, or in 
the Chalk group. 
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But if you went no further than merely being 
able to arrange stones under their proper divisions it 
would be hardly worth your while to study them at 
all. You would be Uke people who could put a 
library into such excellent order that every volume 
should stand on its proper shelf and compartment, 
ready for easy reference at any moment, but who 
should rest content with this mere systematic arrange- 
ment and never open any of the books to make 
themselves acquainted with the contents as well as 
with the boards.- The classification of stones, or 
flowers, or birds, or fishes, or any other objects in 
nature, is in itself of no more service than such an 
arranging of a library, unless you use it in helping 
^ou to understand better what is the nature of the 
things you classify and how they are itlaled to each 
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33. This habit of classifying what we discover lies 
at the base of all true science. Without it we could 
not make progress ; we should always be in a maze, 
and would never know what to make of each new 
thing we might find out. We should be like people 
turned into a great hall and required to educate 
themselves there, with the floors and galleries strewed 
ail over with piles of books in all languages and on 
every subject, but utterly and hopelessly in confu- 

34. Let us now try what this habit can do for us 
among the seemingly endless variety of stones with 
which the world is stored. 

35. We take again our three pieces of stone — sand- 
stone, chalk, and granite — and compare other stones 
with them. We get out of town to the nearest pit 
or quarry or ravine, to any opening in fact, either 
natural or artificial, which will enable us to see down 
beneath the grass and the soil of the surface. In 
one place we may find a clay-pit, in another a sand- 
stone-quarry, in another a railway cutting through 
chalk or limestone, in another a deep ravine in 
hard rocks with a stream flowing at its bottom. It 
does not matter for our present purpose what the 
nature of the opening be, provided it shows us what 
lies beneath the soil. In all such places we meet 
with stone of some kind, or of many different kinds. 
By a little practice we learn that these various sorts 
of stones may be usually arranged under one or 
other of the three divisions of which mention 
was made in last Lesson. For example, a large 
number of stones will bt fowTiA M\'iwfi-^vftt '^"i '^'=- 

iJfeneiaJ description which ^o-a ^o^Mi. ■>-q ^*i '^'^^ '^, 
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Sandstone. These will of course be placed to- 
gether with our piece of sandstone. Another con- 
siderable quantity of stones will be met with made 
up wholly or almost wholly of the remains of plants 
or of animals. These we arrange in the same 
division with our piece of chalk. Lastly, a good 
many stones may be met with built up of crystals of 
different kinds, and these, for the present, we class 
together with our piece of granite, 

36. In this way you would advance from the mere 
pieces of stone which you can hold in your hand, up to 
the masses of stone lying under a whole parish or a 
county or even the entire kingdom. You would 
learn that a long range of hills, stretching completely 
across England from the coasts of Dorsetshire to 
those of Yorkshire, is formed of chalk, and that 
other parts of the country lie upon kinds of stone in 
many respects resembling chalk. You would soon 
discover that a great part of Britain is made of stone 
like your piece of sandstone, for example the hills 
and dales of most of Wales, Lancashire, and the 
south of Scotland. And if you climbed up to the 
tops of some of our highest mountains, such as Ben 
Nevis, you would see them to be built up of solid 
masses of granite, quite similar to your little speci- 
men, or of other sorts of stones belonging to the 
same division as granite. 

37. You would begin to perceive that the different 
kinds of stone are not scattered at random over the 
country, but have each their own places, with their 
ois-ii X-iads ol hills or valleys. 

jS. But a little further attention to these matters 
'*''>'jJd bring before you a far more wondetlaV ft>.vn%, Isi 
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questioning the stones about how they were made, 
yOQ would learn by degrees that each of ihem can 
give you a more or less distinct answer, In fact they 
may be compared to books each of which has a little 
piece of history to tell. 

39. You do not grudge to read books of history. 
You find much interest in following the changes which 
happened in old times in your country, how battle* 
were fought and laws were made, and old customs 
gradually passed away. You have no doubt found 
that the more you know about these events of former 
times the better do you understand how the laws 
and customs of the present day came to be what 
they are. 

40. Well, the solid earth under your feet has a history 
as well as the people who have lived on its surface. 
Take Britain for example. You will learn that once 
a. great part of this country as well as of Europe and 
North America was buried under ice like Greenland. 
Earlier still it had jungles of palms and other tropical 
plants ; yet further back it lay beneath a wide deep 
ocean; and beyond that time can be traced many 
still more remote periods, when it was foresi-covered 
land or wide marshy plains, or again buried under the 
great sea. Step by step you may follow this strange 
history backwards, and with as much certainly as 
you trace the {loings of Julius Ciesar, or William the 
Conqueror. 

41. Now the records of all these old revolutions of 
the earth's surface are contained in the stones beneath 
your feet. In learning what these stones ax?:, V\'3« 
tiiey were made and how iW^ catft^ i-o Xjs; ^"i ^^"^ ■^'*^ 

tbem, you are iea.\\f wTvra.ve'&cv^ a. ^m.v civ v 
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history of the earth. Even the commonest bit of 
stone has its own part of the story to tell you. If 
you are sure that it was well worth your while to go 
through the trouble of learning to read for the sake 
of all the knowledge which you can gain from books, 
you will discover, too, that you will be fully repaid 
for any pains you take in acquiring a knowledge of 
how to read the meaning of the stones. This earth- 
history is written in clear and legible language which 
with a little patience you will easily master. And 
when you have once acquired it you will not be content 
with what you can learn from books. It will then be 
a constant and increasing source of delight to you to 
get away to the quarries and brooks, and sea-shores 
and hill-sides, to any place in short where the rocks 
stick out to the surface, that you may question them 
and leam what they have to teU about the ancient 
revolutions of the earth. 

41, The object of this little book is to set you in the 
way of putting such questions to every stone and 
rock you may meet with. We shall begin with the 
very simplest lessons and appeal at every step to 
things which are already familiar 10 you. In this way 
you win feel how sure and steady your progress is, and 
in the end you will be able to carry on the question- 
ing yourselves without much help from book or friend. 
By walching what takes place from day to day, as in 
a brook or by the shore of the sea, you will understand 
the events which have happened in long past times, 
and be able to decipher among the rocks that won- 
derful earth-history which it is the business of Geology 
to study and record. 
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I. What Sediment is. 

43. We have now advanced some way in the attempt 
to understand what stones are. We have learned 
that they are full of a history of old revolutions of 
the earth, and that we may find out what this history 
is, but that in order to make any progress we must"* 
arrange into distinct groups the various stones which 
we mean to study. We have found, too, that they 
may be divided into three great groups or classes, 
each having a set of well-marked characters. 

44. To each of these groups names must he given. 
We might call them the Sandstone group, the Chalk 
group, and the Granite group. But it happens that 
other names have been already in use, which will be 
more convenient. Accordingly we shall refer all 
stones having characters like those of sandstone to 
the Sedimentary Rocks ; those formed of the 
remains of plants or animals, as chaik is, to the 
Organic Rocks ; and those having a crystalline 
character, like our granite group, to the Igneous 
Rocks. The meaning of these names will he seen 
as we proceed. 

45. The word " rock" is applied to any kind of 
natural stone, whatever may be its hardness or soft- 
ness. In this sense, sand, mud, clay, peat, and coal 
are rocks, as much a.s sandstone, limestone, or granite. 

46. Now it is evident at the very outset that each of 
these groups, since it is so well defevvti ^\Q\a. '^'^ ti^tiKt-*., I| 
jBusl have a history peoiWta \o "w^^'i, *^'^ ^T\^jJ 
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differently from those of the other groups, in orJer to 
be so unlike them. Let us then take up each of the 
groups in succession, beginning with the Sedimentary 
Rocks, that is, with those which have a more or less 
close resemblance to sandstone. 

47. But first we must understand the meaning of 
this word, sedimentary, and why it is applied. 
We take a glass of water and put some gravel into' 
it The gravel at once sinks to the bottom and re- 
mains there even though we stir the water briskly. 
We close the mouth of the glass and shake it up and 
down so as to mix the water and gravel thoroughly 
together ; but as soon as we cease to do so and place 
the glass on the table again, we see that the gravel 
has sunk and formed a laj'er at the bottom, This 
layer is a sediment of gravel. 

48. Instead of gravel we put sand into the water 
and shake them up as before. We mix them so 
completely that for a moment or two after we cease 
the water seems quite dirty. But in a few minutes the 
sand will have all sunk to the bottom as a layer below 
the water. This layer is a sediment of sand. 

49. We take a little mud or clay, instead of either 
the gravel or sand, and shake it up in the water until 
the two are thoroughly mixed. When the glass is 
replaced on the table this time the water continues 
quite dirty. Even after some hours it remains still 
discoloured, but we see a layer beginning to appear 
at the bottom. If the glass is allowed to stand long 
enough undisturbed that layer will go on growing 
i/Jiii} the water has again become clear. In this case 

tAeUyerisa. Sediment of mud. 
^J«- Sediment, therefore, is something ■w\\\ch ^«j 
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having been suspended in, or movod along by, water 
has setlled down upon the bottom. The coarser 
and heavier the sediment the quicker will it sink, 
while when it is very fine it may remain in suspen- 
sion in the water for a long time. 

51. Sedimentary Rocks must thus be those which 
have been formed out of sediments. And just as 
sediments differ from each other in coarseness or 
fineness, so will the sedimentary rocks formed out of 
them. 

52. Here are pieces of three sedimentary rocks : — 
(i.) A piece of Conglomerate or pudding- 
stone (Fig. 4). 

(2.) The piece of Sandstone you have already 

looked at (Fig. i) ; and 
(3.) A piece of Shale {Fig. 5). 

53. Examine the first of these three specimens, 
jpou find it to be made of rounded little stones, 

miy cemented together. Were these round stones 




to be separated from each QlhCT,i^6. ^'Cti^^eA.NsWs'*- 1 

loose heap, you wou\d caW \t a. Ve.^^ ^'i '^'^"^t^^^^ 

■bne is evidently noAlTvg "caoxe ■&v3.-tv ^ ^ ^ 
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gravel, such as you might pick up on the sea-shore, 
or in the channel of a stream. It is sometimes called 
pudding-stone, because the stones He together some- 
what like the fruit in a plum-pudding. 

54- Take up the piece of sandstone again, and 
make a further eKaraination of it. Did you ever see 
anythihg like the grains of which it is made up? 
You reply that they are mere grains of sand such as 
might be met with anywhere. And you are quite cor- 
rect The sandstone consists of nothing else but sand 

, firmly held together so as to form a stone. If you 
went down to the sea-shore, or to the bed of a brook 
or river, you could gather sand of very much the same 
kind, and by hardening such sand into a compact 
mass, you nii(>ht make sandstone. 

55- In the third specimen you cannot so easily make 
out what the grains of the stone are, since their size 
is so small. But take a knife and scrape a little of 




^^^Hte end of the stone and work it up with some drops 
^^^Bf water. You will make a kind of paste in this 
^^"Sbbc. Then put this paste into a tumbler of water 
and stir it well round. Immediate\y the water gets 
"^ylooking, and remains so even loi some. t\mt a.^^- 
l;e^fda. .flat put tAe tumbler asid. 



you will find that the water becomes clear again ; that 
what you put in as a dirty paste has sunk to the 
bottom of the glass as a layer of sediment, and that 
it is simply mud. The shale, therefore, is nothing 
more than a stone formed of fine muddy sediment, 
just as the conglomerate is formed out of coarse 
gtavelly sediment. 

56. Thus you see that the term Sedimentary Rocks 
is a very expressive one, for it includes stones formed 
of all kinds of sediment whether coarse or fine. 

Look again at any one of our three specimens, and 
you vHll understand that we have two things to find 
out about them. First of all, how was the sediment 
made out of which they have been formed? and 
secondly, how did the sediment come to be gathered 
and hardened into solid stone? 

II. How Gravel, Sand, and Mud are made. 

S7- Vou have taken the first step in the study of 
the .Sedimentary Rocks, ^ — you now know that they are 
made of sediment such as gravel, sand, and mud. 
The next step must be to find out where this sedi- 
ment came from and how it was formed. If you can 
settle thia matter you will evidently know a good deal 
more aliout the history of these rocks. And here, as 
in all such matters, you will find it well to ask your- 
selves at the very outset : — fs there anything going on 
now-a-days which will explain what we are in search 
of? By starting fresh from the observation of what 
takes place at the present time, you will be far better 
able to understand what has been dciv.t. \smi%-a."i{i. 
How then are gravel, sa'nd, 3.T\i la'i.i TOa&K- ■**- '^^*=- 
Mtday? 
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58. A little attention will show you that the dif- 
ference iierween gravel and sand is only one of degree 
of coarseness. In gravel the stones are large, in sand 
they are mere grains. To make this clear, place a 
httle sand under a strong magnifying gla^ which will 
make the grains appear much larger than they really 
are, so large, indeed, as to give them the look of 
gravel-stones rather than grains ol sand. You can 
then see that each grain is a worn, rounded stone, 
sometimes with little chi])s and hollows on its 
sides, just like those on the sides of any pebble we 
may pick out of a heap of gravel. The longer you 
look at the sand in this way the more sure do you 
become tiut, after all, sand and gravel are just 
different states of the same thing, the one being 
merely coarser than the other. 

59. If you were to search on the shore of the sea, 
or on the banks of a river, you could, without much 
difficulty, prove in another way that sand and gravel 
only differ from each other in the size of dieir grains. 
You might gather handfuls of fine sand, then of sand 
a little coarser in the grain, a.nd so on by degrees 
until the material became a true gravel, with rounded 
pieces of stone of all sizes, from mere iitile pebbles 
up to blocks as big as your head- How did all 
these fragments, whether small or large, come to be 
broken off and ground so round and smooth, and 
heaped up where we now find them? 

60. Let us get away up among the hills, and watdi 
what goes on where the brooks first begin to flow. 
Where the rocks are hard and tough, ihey rise out of 

Me AM-sidex as prominent crags and c\\S^, down 
^ kAmUi -the htde adeamJetfi dance irom \sAbe «> ^B&igt 
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before they unite into larger streams in the bottoms of 
the valleys. Now look at those crags. See how they 
are split up and wasted by the rains and frosts. You 
have learnt already something about how tliis is done 
(Physical Geography Primer, Arts. 126 — 142). But 
you have now to consider some of the results of the 

61. Suppose, for the sake of distinctness, that we 
single out one special crag where the rock is of some 
bright colour, say red, and differs in that respect from 
the rest of the crags round about iL It rises out 
boldly from a steep hill side, and looks down a long 
slope to the little stream which in the distance seems a 
thread of silver winding through the green meadows 
far below us. Our crag has been sorely wasted in the 
long course of time. The rains and frosts of many 
centuries have carved its sides into deep clefts and 
gullies (Physical Geography Primer, Art 142). These, 
when wet weather sets in, become each the channel 
of a foaming torrent, which pours headlong down the 
slope and sweeps away every loose bit of stone or 
earth within its reach. 

62. We climb cautiously along the face of the crag 
to look into some of these frost-splintered, torrent-swept 
gullies, and then we descend to the base. A.11 the slope 
below is strewn with pieces of the crag. Some of 
these are huge blocks, but most of the material forms 
a kind of mere rough rubbish, which slides down the 
slope with us as we descend with long strides to the 
bottom. 

63. Each of the deep clefts which have been sawitiftA. 
out of the crag has a\ongs\ovfto^*«^'^''^^'^^"^'^'^'^^, 

iying below it. You cannot, fox a.TagCTKcX &.q^V'"^ 
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all this broken-up material on the slope actually 
formed at one time part of the crag itself, that in fact 
it is simply the material which has been removed by 
the slow wasting away of the sides and bottoms of 
ihe clefts, and that if you could gather it all up again 
so as to put it back where it formerly stood you would 
really fill the clefts up. 

64. The slope leads us down to a little brook, the 
bed of which is strewn with pieces from our crag. Now 
let us descend the brook and look at its channel 
caiefully as we go. The red fragments from that 
crag will be easily distinguishable from the other dull 
grey stones, which have been detached from the rest 
of tbe crags on either side. If you look narrowly at 
the bits of stone which are strewed about upon the 
slope you will notice that they are all more or less 
angular in shape, that is to say, they have sharp edges. 
But those in the brook are not quite so rough nor so 
sharp-edged as those on the bare hill-side above. 
Follow the brook down the valley for some way and 
then take another look at the stones in the bed of the 
stream. You do not now find so many big blocks of 
the red stone, and those you do meet with are more 
rounded and worn than they were near the crag. 
They have grown smooth and polished, their edges 
have been worn off, and many of them are well 
rounded. Once more you make a further examina- 
tion still lower down the valley, and here and there 
where the stream has thrown up a bank of gravel, 

u find that the pieces of our red crag have been so 

/ ground away that they now form part of an 

arc water-worn gra\et. 

" B «aaie way tiy descen^g Vhc aMeasa so^^. 
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further you could trace the gravel becoming finer and 
passing at last into sand. And if you were to place 
some of this sand under a magnifying glass you 
would find it partly made up of more or less rounded 
grains of the same red stone which you detected in 
the gravel, and which you knew to have come from 
our crag far up in the hills. 

66. Now how is it that the stones get worn down 
in this way ? Why should lying in the bottom of a 
stream make them smaller ? 

67. If you watch the stream only in fine weather, 
when the water is low and the current feeble, you can 
hardly judge as to the real power of the water. 
Come back when heavy rains have filled every gully 
in the hills with a foaming torrent, and when every 
streamlet rushes headlong down its valley, Ailing ica 
bed to the brim and even rising high on either side. 
You cannot now see the stones on the bottom of the 
channel, but listen and you can hear them. That 
sharp rattle which every now and then conies out of 
the water is caused by the stones thumping against 
each other, as they are hurried along by the mshing 
water. They are kept grinding against each other as 
in a mill. Of course, they must needs have their 
edges worn off, and their sides smoothed, while at 
the same time they smooth and polish the rocks of 
the channel over which they are driven. 

68. When the stones first fall or are swept from the 
hill-side into the brook, they are, as you saw, mere 
angular chips (Fig, 6). But by the time they have 
travelled down the brook a little way, and have suffered 
from the grinding of a, (ew ftoods, \Jnc^ \.«^ ^Jmss. 

aiarpness. The smootoT\^aui^o\vSK«i'fe^'^w;«^^ 
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A good deal of stone mast be consequentiy niW)cd 
do«-D (see Phvsical Geograpiy Primer, Atl 175X Now 
it is tbis worn materia] "rhlch makes graTcl, saml, 
^ad wad. In the ted of every stream you ■trill never 
^i^ to Cad pleatr of this worn maierai, ienvei iram 



f 70. The finer particles, being more easily moved, 
rel much farther than the coarser fragnienis. 
^ while the gravel and coarse sand are pushed 




along the bottom, the fine sand and muii are sus- 
pended in the moving water and miy be carried by 
I it for many miles before the) slowly sink to the 
;., banc 
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T parts of a countn- mm- hawe their chHrmeis 

d wiih hig liloct* of Tock, and qucmtnics t£ 

!, «harfi, ungnlar TwSi-mlibish. ftl! this motrakl 

1 (Ipwn liy degrees, and reaches the lowloiitk 

sea (inh" as fine sand and mud. As the 

s are always flowing, so are they alwa}^ trane- 

1 matciiab ol the hilis. Bui as iast 

I, the hills are crumbhng down and sap- 

ying fresh malenals u- ihi.- brooks. So thai the 

1 of graTcl and sand ground up every year 

t^en bv Ihc comparatively small streams of riiis 

connti^- mitst be enormously great, (See Kiysica! 

Ueography Primer, Arts, 170 — 18:,) 

7J. Wc can ni>w return Ip our crag of nti rock with 
freshened interest, Ever\' rlefi and gully which has 
- .been worn into its sides, hears witness to the gcaeial 
I^MMMnliKng 'Khirh ihe sitrfnce of the land nndn^ra. 
^^^■fc may follou its ruined Woeks and rubtu^ inio the 
^^^Hsnk helo*. wairh hoH they are ground down there, 
BHto tnce them onwards until in the form of fine eHi 
' IokI mud their remains find thcii '/ay At last mto 
the br dtstani plains simI thence to the bottom of 
; £mi sea. 

, Bnt it is TIM only in the beds of brooks and 
i that you can watrh ho«' the hardest rocks arc 
t away into g^vel and sand, I.ook at ody of 
feyncfcy part.s of the coast tine of this eountiy and 
■ B«rk thi- elfeets of the waves of the «ea. If 
i'dHT rises from the upp'^r edge of the beocb, 
f lel! whie-h pans are exposed to. and 
"^fffpr/i fie herond the neach of the waies, Onr- 
■*«</ the elftr tf roogh and 5ptintct«d '•tViete memJ^ 
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Geography Primer, Arts. 137, 138). But towards its 
base the rocks have been ground smooth and polished 
like those in the bed of a mountain -brook. What 
has smoothed the bottom of the cliff and left 
all the higher parts rough and crumbling? The 
waves have done it. 

74. Huge slices of the weather-roughened cliff have 
been detached and have fallen down on the beach 
below. Others are ready to tumble off. Examine the 
fallen blocks and you will see that usually only those 
lying at the base of the cliff, and which have not yet 
been moved by the waves, have still their sharp edges. 
A little lower down the bloclcs show signs of having 
been ground together, while the greater part of the 
beach is strewn with stones of all sizes, well rounded 
and polished. 

75. On a calm day when only little wavelets curl on 
the shore you cannot easily judge what the sea really 
does in the way of grinding down the beach and the 
bottom of the cliffs, just as you could not fonn a 
proper notion of the work of a brook merely by 
seeing it lazily creeping along its bed in a season of 
drought. But place yourselves near a cliff during a 
storm, and you will not need any further explanation 
as to the power of the waves to grind down even 
the hardest rocks. Each huge breaker as it comes 
tossing and foaming up the beach lifts up the stones 
lying there and dashes them against the base of the 
cliff where it bursts into spray. As the green seethinfs 
water rushes back again to make way for the next 
wave, you can hear, even perhaps miles away, the 
harsh roar of the gravel as xKe ^time^ •^■a.x.e. -sxA. -^ssA^ 
00 each other whiW v\\e^ a.^ <i.t^j«y^^ *^"*^ "^ 
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beach, only to be anew caught up and swept once 
more towards ihe base of the cliff. You could not 
conceive of a more powerful mill for pounding down 
rocks and converting their fragments inio well-worn 
gravel and sand (Physical Geography Primer, Arts. 
330 — 232). Just as in the channel of every stream 
so along the shores of every sea you meet with the 
fragments of the rocks of the land in all stages of 
. destruction, from the big angular block down to the 

I finest sand and mud. 

i 76. If, therefore, I now repeat the question, " How 

\ aie Sand and Gravel made ? " you will at once answer 

■ — "Swid and Gravel are part of the material worn 

away from the surface of the land, and ground down 

in moving water," Materials which have been rubbed 

smooth in this way are said to be " water-wom." 

But you will now see that it is not the water which of 

itself wears them away. They are in fact worn away 

by themselves, and all that the water does is to keep 

1^^ Ihem moving and grinding against each other, 

^^H^ III. How Gravel, Sand, and Mud become 
^^^Btidimentary Rocks. 

^^^H 77. We have now got so far on our way as to under- 
^^^Hbotd whence Ihe materials of which sedimentary 
^^^^Ocks are made were deri\-ed. But the further ques- 
tion remains, how have these materials been gathered 
together and hardened into solid stone 'i As before, 
we must tind the answer to such questions in what 
itw ran see going on around us. By turning back 
agi»ia to the btvoks, ri^'ers. and sea, wc ^isll get this 
■»«*< atatwr ray ctoriy exptoaoed. 
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78. Water flows more quickly down a steep slope 
than over a gentle one. You know that when you 
raise one end of a tray, water poured on it runs down 
to the lower end, and does so the faster the steeper 
you make the inclination. 

79. If you put crumbs or pebbles of different sizes 
on the tray you will notice that they are swept down 
more by the rapid than by the slower flow of water. 
A quickly flowing current of water is more powerful 
to move anything than one which flows slowly. 
Hence, as you will at once see, there must be great 
difl'erences in the size and weight of materials which 
different streams or different parts of the same stream 

80. So long as a current of water is moving swiftly 
it keeps the gravel, sand, and mud from settling down 
on the bottom. You remember that when you put 
some of each of these materials into glasses, and 
kept the water in rapid motion, they continued sus- 
pended in the water, and only sank to the bottom as 
the water began to lose its motion, the gravel first, 
then the sand, and last of all the mud (Arts. 47 — 49). 
Now this is just what takes place in all the moving 
waters of the globe. A rapid current will hurry 
along, not only mud and sand, but even gravel. As 
its rapidity flags, first the gravel will sink to the 
bottom as a sediment, the sand will sink more slowly 
and be carried further, while the mud will hang in the 
water for a long time, travel a much greater distance, 
and only fall with extreme slowness to the bottom. 

81. You must test the truth of these statements the 
first time you have an oppottunit'j cS. \.'aiaV\T\%N«vKi'^^ 
Tocky channel ot a brooV. as "tt. escaigc^ ^^«^ <s>a.>i^ 
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G«t lo sooic part wlicrc the water, sboodDg swifijjr 
over ledges and nx^ has strengtb enot^ to sweep' 
eren b^ blocks of stone along with ii. A littk wajr 
fonher down yoo will find the channel less steep' 
and the curTent less stioog. Now look into Ae 
bottom of the stream. Is it covered with fine mud? 
Assoredljr not. Vou meet onl^ with big blocks of 
stone and coarse ^aveL These hat-e been dropped 
as soon as the water bad its force checked by coating 
from a steep to a more level pan <rf its cotnse^ 
Bat it still had po« et enough to transport the Imer 
KMts of sediment. You need to go further down 
towards the low grounds before >-ou see the bed of 
the stream covered with sand, and much further ye^ 
even far into the plains, before you meet »-iih layers 
of mud. 

82. After seeing these things with your own e>"es, 
you would be convinced that wherever vou find masses 
of gravel they tell you of strong currents of water, 
thai beds of sand point to less rapid currents, while 
sheets of mud show where the water has had either a 
very gentle motion or has been quite still so as to let 
the fine sediment settle down quietly on the bottom. 

83. Now see how important this knowledge becomes 
when you begin to inquire how different stones wen 
made. If you have ascertained clearly how various 
kinds of sediment are formed, you have got a long, 
way towards understanding how Sedimentary Rocks 
came to be made. These rocks may be hard stone 
now, Mid may be used for paving streets or building 
iioases. But vou have learnt that mere baldness or 

softness goes for little, and thai it is \he materials (rf 
ff^hich the stone cotisists thai you Wve to cnnsAKi^ 
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When you find these materials to be water-worn 
grains of mud, sand, or gravel, you confidently assert 
that no raatter how hard the stone may be now, 
it was once in the state of mere loose sediment under 
water, 

84. But you can tell more than this. By seeing the 
kind of sediment of which a rock is made up you 
know something about the nature of the water in 
which the materials of the rock were laid down. 
For instance, you recognize a rock of conglomerate 
to be only a mass of compact gravel, and you 
are sure that like ordinary gravel now-a-days it was 
rolled about in shallow water such as the bed of a 
lake or river or on the shore of the sea. Again, you 
see in a rock formed of fine mud, such as shale, proofs 
of deeper or stiller water into which only the finer 
particles worn away from the land were carried. 

85. We have watched how the sediments are ground 
down by brooks, rivers, and waves ; let us now follow 
them until they are gathered into places where they 
can accumulate without being constantly washed away. 

86. Some account has already been given (Physical 
Geography Primer, Arts. 147 and i8i) of what be- 
comes of the materials worn away from the surface of 
the land. You have learned how they are washed 
down by rains into brooks and rivers, how they are 
there ground down, and how finally they are borne as 
fine sand and mud away out to the bottom of the sea. 

87. Now these deposits of sediment over the sea 
bottom will by-and-by become hard sheets of stone, 
like the common sedimentary rocks we have beeo. 
dealing with in these lessovis. Xow cms^w. ^Ka ■'^ 

goes on under the sea, bat ^oa ca."& toan. 'aa 
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of it by watching what takes place in pools of water 
on the land. 

88. Let us suppose that we know a muddy street or 
road which slopes down gently to a more level 
part, and that in wet weather the rain gathers in 
pools at the bottom of the slope. We choose a wet 
day, and after following the course of one of the 
gutters down the slope and noticing how the muddy 
water sweeps along sand, gravel, bits of cork, stick, 
paper, and whatever Hes in its way, we halt at a 
large pool which has gathered on the road, and into 
which the current of muddy water is discharging 
itself So long as the water flows quickly downward 
it sweeps away gravel and sand. But see what 
happens when it begins to flow more slowly over the 
flat at the bottom and enters the pool. By losing 
speed it loses carrying power, and must needs drop 
some of its burden of sediment. The heaviest par- 
ticles fall to the bottom first, and tills takes place just 
where the current is checked by meeting the level 
water of the pool. Now mark the result. That part 
of the pool where the current enters is gradually filled 
up, except the channel which the current keeps open 
for itself. You can see how this tongue of sediment 
is advancing upon the water, and that it will in the 
end, should the rain last long enough, fill the pool 
up entirely. It is only the coarse sand which col- 
lects there; the fine mud goes across the pool, and 
though part of it, as you will find, settles down on the 
bottom, much or most of it escapes at the further end 
of the poo), because the water has not had time, in 

'ts passage from the one side to the Whw, to drop 

'^huj-dea of mad. 



8g. Let us suppose further that when the rain has 
ceased, no cart-wheel or other intruder comes to 
disturb our pool, but that the water is suffered quietly 
to soak into the ground and to evaporate, so that 
in a day or two the hollow is laid dry. You 
can now exannine the bottom of the pool and see 
exactly what took place when the mudtJy water 
filled it. Here at the upper end is the tongue of 
sand pushed out from the shore by the streamlet. 
You recognize it as a true Delta (Physical Geo- 
graphy Primer, Art. 181). The bottom of the rest of 
the pool is covered with fine muddy silt or sand 
spread out over all the space on which the water lay. 

go. With a knife we carefully cut a hole or trench 
through these deposits on the floor so as to learn what 
they consist of from top to bottom. A cutting of 
this kind is called a Section, and may be of any 
size. The steep side of a brook, the wall of a ravine, 
the side of a. quarry or railway-cutting, a Hne of cliff, 
are all sections of the rocks. Let us see what oui 
section has to tell. 

91. In the centre of the little basin the sediment 
brought in by the rain has accumulated to a depth, 
let us say, of an inch, below which lies the ordinary 
surface of the roadway. Now what feature strikes you 
first about this deposit of sediment when you come 
to look at the section which we have cut through it ? 
Are the materials arranged without any order? By no 
means. If you made a drawing of the section it 
might be something like the following woodcut (Fig. 
10). The materials have been deposited in layers 
which have been laid do-Nu ftw. •iv.it liicicNe. ^isjiS^is- 
Some of these layers are iai^ Qiicvfc^'^ wkl^w^ '^■g^ 
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But whether coarse or fine they all show 
general arrangement in level lines, 
g;. In ioolcing at these layers you can follow exactly 
how each of them was deposited. The coarse sedi- 
ment is seen chiefly at the bottom, and marks where 
the stronger currents carried sand and bits of stone 
across the pool. But as the rain slackened, the 
runnels on the roadway grew less and the currents in 
the pool became feebler. Hence, instead of coarse 
sand, only fine silt was deposited, so that in the 




upper half, the layers are finer than they are in the 
lower. Together with the sand, gravel and mud, you 
may notice chips of wood, leaves and twigs {c in Fig. 
lo) which have been laid down among the layers of 
sediment. 

93. Vou may think perhaps that observations such 
IS these are too trifling, and that surely it cannot matter 
rain may do in a little pool on a roadivay, since 
■ not to judge of the world a.X W^fc \i^ w'cia.V 
I upon so small a scale, in. teai«3,lo«W*«t 
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rou thoroughly understand what takes place over 
e bottom of such a pool, insignificaJit though it may 
L, you lay a foundation from which it «ill be easy 
fcyouto understand how sedimentary rocks are and 

e been formed all over the world. 
i{t4. Instead of the pool imagine to yourselves a great 
ake such as that of Geneva, and in place of the mere 
tiny nmnel on the road, formed by the sudden rain, 
and disappearing when the rain ceases, picture a 
great river like the Rhone, ever fed by the rains and 
snows and springs of a huge mountain chain. And 
yet though you make the scale on which the work 
goes on greater, the kind of work remains the same 
as in the pool. You look with wonderment on the 
river rushing so swiftly past, and tossing its muddy 
waters into wave and foam, from bank to bank. 
You watch it enter the lake, and mark, how the 
waves one by one sink down, and how tlie river loses 
itself and its tumult in the rjuiet silent water of the 
deep blue lake. 

95. But climb one of the mountains which rise 
steeply from either side of the upper end of the Lake 
of Geneva. \Vhen you get up a few hundred feet, turn 
and look down upon the river and lake, and see if 
they do not strongly remind you of our runnel and 
pool on the road. The bottom of the valley lies 
spread out as in a map before you. The windings of 
the river, the flat green meadows on either side run- 
ning as a long tongue into the lake, the little cottages 
uid hamlets, and ihe lines of road — all so dwindled 
down in the distance that you can sae -ax ii ■^\^^a!:^^ss« 
they lie. TJiat green tongue o^ TOea-io-*;^ ■«&.-«*. ■»* 
■ yjer end of tbt lake aiA &wvVflvfc »^o% ^»^ " 
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of the river is the Delta- It has been formed in the 
same kind of way as the little delta in our pool, only 
instead of hours it has needed thousands of years for 
its formation. About a mile and a half from the edge 
of the lake, a little hamlet, standing among the level 
fields, was actually at the margin of the water some 
eighteen hundred years ago, and is still called Port 
Vallais. The river has thus pushed out its delta and 
filled up the lake for a mile and a half since Roman 
times. 

96. From the high ground overlooking the head of 
the lake you can see moreover another curious fact 
about the way in which the sediment gathers over 
the bottom. The Rhone is very muddy, and as the 
mud has a white colour here, the milky look which 
it gives to the water enables you to follow the course 
of the river into the clear blue lake. Looking down 
upon it from the heights you can trace the pale muddy 
current for some way out from the shore until it 
gradually gets mixed with the lake-water and disap- 
pears. 

97. Go now to the lower end of the lake, and watch 
where the water escapes. Do you see any mud now? 
No, your eyes never looked on clearer, brighter, 
bluer, water than that which comes rushing and 
leaping between the banks and beneath the bridges 
of Geneva. What has come of that cloud of pale 
mud which you saw carried by the river into the 
upper end? It has all settled down upon the bottom. 
Day by day, year by year, and century after century, 
i^e c)oud of mud is there, always sinking through 

t/re imter to [be bottom, and a\ways irencwci Xi-j \\va 
^ J'estless river. 
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98. Could you drain off all the water of the lake you 
would find the floor covered with deposits of sedi- 
ment stretching, not over a few square feet, as in our 
little wayside pool, but over many square miles. The 
coarser sediments^ shingles and gravels — would be 
met with at the upper end where the strong curretU 
flowed, while the finer sediments — sand and mud — 
would cover the main part of the bottom. 

99. If you were to bore through these deposits, you 
would find them in some places Co be perhaps more 
than a hundred feet thick, and digging down anywhere 
among them you would see the same arrangement 
into flat layers which you observed in the rain-pool. 
Sand, mud, and gravel might follow each other from 
top to bottom, but always in beds or layers lying one 
above another. 

100. The Lake of Geneva is many thousand limes 
larger than our little pool ; and yet it is itself only a 
pool, and a very small one, when compared with the 
great sea. Go to the margin of the sea where a large 
river enters, and you will see that mere size does not 
alter the kind of work which the river and the sea are 
doing, and that in their case too you have the same 
process to study which )'ou have watched already. 
You perceive how the river is continually carrying 
vast quantities of sand and mud into the sea. You 
can follow the muddy river-water to a distance from 
the shore until, as its mud slowly sinks to 'the bottom, 
it loses itself in the waters of the ocean. You know 
that by this means the bottom of the sea for a long 
way from the coast is constantly receiving fresh de- 
posits of sand and Tiuidw\\\c!wVaNe,\ic'«i"«'>;^'«^'^ '^'^ 

.tfaetond. The upper eAg,e ot Vc^gsR ^^y^-i>^"^ -^ 
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covered when the ticie goes out You can dig into 
them wher Che^ form the beach and when jou do 
so you recognize the same arrangement into layers 
as you found to be the case elsewhere. 

loi. In this way jou gradually would come to be 
convinced that one grand leading feature of the sedi- 
mentary depoiits laid down under water is that they 




CoTiglonieraie^ & Sand- 



are not mere random heaps of rubbish, but that they 
are assorted and spread over each other in regular 
layers. This kind of arrangement is called Strati, 
fication, and rhe sediments so arranged are said to 
lie stratified. So characteristic is this mode of 
arrangement among the sedimentary rocks that they 
are often called also the Stratilied Rocks. 

I02. The sheets of sand, gravel, or mud which 

can be seen on the sea-shore, or at any lake or 

pool on land, are soft or loose materials. Sand- 

^'^p c, conglomerate, shale, or any olViex sfc&me.-vi\a,t^ 

■M|fc '5 usaaUy more or less hard o t cotp.^MX< ( 
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How is this difference to be accounted for? You 
are quite sure that, in spite of their firmness, these 
rocks were once mere loose sediment formed under 
water in the same way as sediment is made every- 
where at the present day. But what has turned 
them into hard stone? 

103. If you lake a quantity of mud, and place it 
under a weight which will squeeze the water out of it, 
you will find that it gets firmer. You can thus harden 
it by pressure. Again, if you place some sand 
under water which has been saturated with lime 
(that is, the material of which chalk and limestone 
are made) or with iron, or with some other mineral 
which can be dissolved in water, you will notice that 
as the water slowly evaporates it deposits its dissolved 
material round the grains of sand and binds them 
together. Were you to continue this process long 
enough, adding more of the same kind of water as 
evaporation went on, you would convert the loose 
sand into a solid stone. In this case the hardening 
of the sediment into stone would be done by the 
process called infiltration, 

104. In one or other or both of these ways most of 
the sedimentary rocks have been hardened into the 
state in which we now find them. When sand and mud 
are piled up over each other in wide sheets or layers, 
to a depth of hundreds or thousands of feet, the 
layers at the bottom, lying under such an enormous 
weight, must be squeezed into a much firmer con- 
dition than those at the top. But besides this, water is 
always filtering through pores and cracks of the rocks^ 
sometimes removing, someimes ic^c'i\w-'^, ■cjnji.'cc*.. 
matter (in the way exp\aVueii "m ■O^si "SV-ia.K.-i. ^^^^ 
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graphy Primer, Arts. 117 — 125), and helping to cement 
the grnins of many rocks more firmly to each 
Other. 

105. If I were now to ask you what an ordmaiy 
sedimentary rock is, you would readily give me, and 
clearly understand, such a definition as this — "A 
sedimentary rock is one formed from sediment which 
was derived from the waste of older rocks, and de- 
posited in water. It usually shows tlie stratiSed 
arrangement characteristic of water-formed deposits. 
Since its original formation it has usually been har- 
dened into stone by pressure or infiltration." 

IV. How the Remains of Plants and 
Animals come to be found in Sedimen- 
tary Rocks. 

106. Although sedimentary rocks consist of such 
materials as gravel, sand, or mud, they often contain 
other things quite as interesting and imjiortant. Fw 
exAnple, here are two additional pieces cf Shale 
(Figs. 11 and 13), in which you will see certain objects 
very different from the ordinary sediment of which 
the sione Is made. Let us firet satisfy oursdi-es as to 
what these objects are, and then as to how they came 
to be tmbevldeil in the stone. 

107. We begin with the specimen which is dtawn^ 
in Fig. li. In the stone itself you would recogoue 
iwetely a fragment of common shaie, formed of lh« 
same materials, and amnged in the saow strabfied 
way MS in yvur fonner spcdtnen of that rock. 

/cvK airwft,utsihisbtac^otqeetbran^oathe«pper 
f'u£tce cf the stooe? YoasccaiOMftteLilkVw^ 
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form of a plant and resembles some of tlie fern tribe. 
Examine it more closely, and, tracing the delicate 
veining of the fronds, you cannot doubt that, although 
no longer soft and green, it was once a living fern. 
It has been changed into a black substance which, 






Fii^ ii.-IMec= at Sh:iit coauinlng ponian : 

when you look carefully at it, proves to be a kind of 
coal. Little fragments and layers of the same black 
coaly substance may occur throughout the piece of 
shale. If you scrape a httle off and put it upon the 
point of a knife, you find you can burn away the 
black material while the grains of sand or clay 
remain behind. These fragments and layers are 
evidently only leaves and bits of different plants im- 
bedded at the same time as the larger and better 
preserved fern. Now how did plants find their wav 
into the iieart of a piece o^ stont"? 
• 10$. To understmA Yio-w -Cm^ \a.\js«iag-^ "^"^ ^'^ 
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again go back to what nature is doing at the present 
time. You remember that when you were watching the 
runnel coursing down the sloping roadway (Art 88), 
you noticed that it sometimes swept along bits of straw, 
wood, paper, or other loose objects which it managed 
to reach. Some of these floated away into the nearest 
drain and were soon lost sight of. But others sank to 
the bottom of our little pool. Look again at the 
section we cut open there {Fig. lo), and you will find 
little cliips of wood or straw or leaves and blades of 
grass among the fine sand and mud left by the rain. 
These objects lie flat between the thin layers of sedi- 
ment. And if you think of it you will understand 
how that should be the position they would naturally 
take as they sank to the bottom. Rain therefore can 
wash away leaves and other pieces of plants, and allow 
them to drop in a pool, where they become inter- 
stratified with the silt, that is, are deposited between 
its layers and covered over by it. 

no. Again : watch what takes place along the banks 
or at the mouth of a river, and you will soon observe 
that the leaves, branches, and other floating objects 
carried down by the current in the end sink to 
the bottom, there to be imbedded in and gradually 
covered up by the growing accumulation of sand and 
mud. If you dig into any of the deposits along the 
banks- you meet sometimes with layers of leaves and 
twigs, grouped in the. same stratified way as the 
sediment above and below them. Such deposits of 
drifted vegetation often form a conspicuous part 
of the accumulations of which the delta of a river 
fFhysical Geography Primer, Art. 180.) 
■ But it iBUst iappen continuaUy t\ia.t ^ttlote. "Cat 
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leaves or branches or the trunks of trees have become 
so saturated or water-logged as lo sink to the bottom 
they are borne onward into the sea. In such cases 
they may float a long way from shore ere they fall to 
the bottom and become buried in the silt and sand 
there. Hence, whether in the beds of rivers, or at the 
bottom of lakes or of the sea, the remains of land 
plants must be constantly dropping among the sedi- 
mentary deposits which are gathering there. 

112. You can now see therefore how it is that pieces 
of ferns or any other kind of land plants should be 
found in the heart of such a solid stone as our bit of 
shale. The stone was once merely so much sediment 
laid down below water, and the fragmentary plants 
were drifted away from the place where they grew 
until at last they were buried among that sediment. 
As the mud hardened into shale the plant became 
more and more altered until its substance passed into 
coal. You will find in a later lesson that coal was 
formerly vegetation which, buried under great masses 
of sediment, has been slowly changed into the black 
glossy substance so familiar to us. 

113. It is not only plants, however, which occur 
imbedded in sedimentary rocks. Here for example 
(Fig. 13) is a drawing of a piece of shale in which 
you notice a number of shells and other animal re- 
mains, chiefly trilobites, that is, little sea-creatures 
belonging to the same great tribe with our common 
crab and lobster. You do not need now to be told 
how they came there. You have learnt that anything 
lying at the bottom of the sea or of a lake will be 
buried in sediment. The lema-vfts, a^ ■^'^^, ■wn.-i.'?,, 
fiabes, or any other aairoaXa Vwrfii. \we. "^ ■^«.'«'*^«^ 
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must galher or the boitotn when these animals die, 
and become imbedded in the silt or other deposit 
which is there forming. It was clearly in this way 




tiiat die shells and corals in our piece of shale were 
preserved. 

1T4. Did you ever look into the httle pools of sea- 
waler left upon a rocky beach when the tide has gone 
back? How full of life they are ! Tufts of sea-weed 
sprout up in one place, groups of brightly tinted sea- 
anemones appear in another, periwinkles and limpets 
cling to the sides, and down at the botloni you may 
see tiny crabs cautiously creeping out of your sight, 
with many other kinds of sea-creatures moving to and 
fro of which you do not know the names. If you look 
a little more narrowly you can observe that some of 
the shells at the bottom are empty, the animals which 
once lived in them having died, and that broken 
pieces of other dead creatures lie there also. 
Jfj. You sre not to suppose of course ftia.t\!Rfw\«ia 
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of the bottom of the sea is like the bottom of one 
of these pools on the beach. The plants and animals 
in the pools are those which live along the shore 
or shallow parts of the sea, while the deeper parts 
have other plants and animals peculiar to them. 
But although these living things differ greatly in 
different portions of the ocean floor, and though 
here and there they may be absent from bare patches 
of gravel, stones or sand, the floor of the great sea 
resembles the floor of the little pool on the beach in 
this respect that it swarms with many Itinds of living 
creatures, and with the remains of dead ones. So that 
the deposits of sand and mud which gather upon 
the sea-bottom must contain abundant relics of these 
creatures. 

ii6. If then the remains of plants and of animals 
are very generally buried in the accumulations of sedi- 
ment which now increase from day to day at the 
bottom of lakes or of the sea, we may be sure that 
the same must have been the case in past times, and 
that sedimentary rocks, which are only so much har- 
dened sediment of the bottom of old lakes or seas, 
should also contain remains of plants and animals. 
And so they do abundantly — you will meet with saaid- 
stones, shales, and other sedimentary rocks, as full of 
such remains as any part of the modern sea-bottom 
is now crowded with life. 

117, Any relic of a plant or anima! imbedded in 
rock is called a Fossil. The fern in Fig. 11 for 
example, and the shells and trilobites in Fig. 13 
are fossils. Some of the questions which fossils 
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V. A Quarry and its Lessons. 

ii8. In the foregoing lessons you have leamt what 
sdiment is, how different kinds of sediment, arranged 
tnder water, have become sedimentary rocks, and how 
fhey may contain the remains of plants or a.nimals, 
low try to put some questions to these rocks, 
md see how they tell their own story. 

, If you go into the quarries which abound in 
lany parts of this country you may learn a great 
ial on this subjject Let us suppose ourselves to be 
p such an one as that represented in Fig. 14, 




zo. In the first place what feature about' the 
quarry strikes you most forcibly when you enter? 
You answer readily, the Stratification of the 
rocks. They are arranged in layers or beds, one 
above another, in that stratified arrangement which 
rou have found to be so chataWetisV\c of Tocks laid 
Pfva as sediment under water. (,.\ilB. go— \o\.'l 
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121. In the second place, jou observe lliat they do 
not all consist of the same materials. Some are of 
fine conglomerate (marked with little circles and dots 
in the drawing), others of various kinds of sandstone 
(marked with finer dots), and some of different sorts 
of shales or clays (marked with horizontal lines). 
These beds, or strata as ihey are called, alternate 
irregularly with each other, just as gravel, sand, and 
mud might be found alternating in the delta of a 
river or under the sea. 

122. In the third place, let me ask you to point out 
which are the oldest of the beds. You answer without 
hesitation that those at the bottom of the quarry must 
be the oldest because they certainly were deposited 
before those lying above them. The lowest bed may 
be of exactly the same materials and thickness as one 
or more of the others, and may so precisely resemble 
them that you might not be able to see any difference 
between them if you looked at them each by itself. 
Yet their occurrence one above another would prove 
them not to be the same bed, but to have been formed 
at different times one after the other. In all such 
cases the beds at the bottom are the oldest, and those 
at the top the newest. This arrangement of one bed 
or stratum above another is called the Order of 
Superposition. 

123. In such a quarry as that drawn in the woodcut, 
this order is no doubt very simple and self evident, but 
you will learn afterwards that it is not usually so clear, 
for in many cases the rocks are concealed from you in 
part by soil or otherwise, and much care and patience 
may be needed before their tuift OTd« cfi WLVL-^\Ksi**ats. 
is ascertained. But 'M\iea,\vi. s^\« «A *S^ fi^jwiiiis 
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you succeed in showing which are the bottom rocks 
and which the uppennost, you at the same time deter- 
mine which are oldest and which newest. 
I 124- In the fourth place, let us see if the rocks of 

I this quarry have preserved any evidence as to where 

I they were deposited. We split open some of the lower 

I beds of sandstone and find that their surfaces are 

I often covered with such markings as are shown in the 

^^ following drawing (Fig. 15). Did you ever see anything 




resembling these impressions elsewhere? If you have 
ever walked along a flat sandy beach you must have 
noticed the rip pi em arks which the shallow rippling 
water leaves on the soft sand. They are precisely like 
those on the sandstone. You may see them too along 
the shelving margin of a lake, indeed wherever water 
has been thrown by the wind into little wavelets over a 
sandy bottom. They betoken shallow water. Hence 
we have learnt one important fact from our quarry-, as 
to the origin of these rocks : vii, that &e^ viwt uQt 
^posited in a deep sea, but in sbaWow -wo-Uit, 



US' ^'^ look still further among these strata, and 
notice at last that some of them are curiously covered 
with little round pits, about the siie of peas or less. 
The general appearance of these pitted surfaces is 
shown m Fig. i6. How did these markin^is come 
there ? Like the ripple-marks they must of course have 
been inripressed upon the sand when it was soft, and 
before it had been hardened into sandstone. Again, 
you must seek for an explanation of them by watching 
what takes place at the present time. You know 
that when drops of rain fall upon a smooth surface 




of moist sand, such as that of a beach, they each 
make a little dent on it. You have learnt something 
about these rain-prints, and if you compare the 
present drawing with the picture of the rain-prints 
in the Physical Geography Primer, Fig. 9, you will 
see that they are essentially the same, and that they 
have both been made by the fall of rain-drops upon 
soft moist sand. 

iz6. Here then is another fact which throws sdU. 
more light on the histoty o^ iLW?.e. iq*^^- "^"^^ tnvJ^ 
imarks show that the walei mosX.'ba.-^ g^Xifc'g^ ^''^^'^^" "^ 
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rain-prints prove that it must have risen along a beach 
liable, now and then, to be laid dry to the air and 
rain. Now can we tell wliether the water was salt 
or fresh ? in other words, was this beach the shore 
of a lake, or of the sea? 

117. Again we turn to the rocks themselves, and 
from some of the layers of shale we pick out a num- 
ber of fossils, which enable us to answer the question. 
If you were to fish in a lake, would you catch only the 
same fish which you find in the sea? Certainly not; 
you would soon learn that not only the fishes but the 
other animals and the plants Hving in fresh water, 
differ from tliose living in salt water. Star-fishes, 
limpets, oysters, and flounders, for example, are in- 
habitants of the sea, while your old friends the perch, 
', and the stickleback are natives of rivera 
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and lakes. You can understand, therefore, that the 
remains of animals and plants preserved in the deposits 
of the sea-bottom must differ frgm those preserved 
on the bottoms of lakes. 
'zS. Some of the fossils which we have ■^\i5i.t4 "SMt 
- "^ "^presented in the woodcttt C¥\g. ^^^■ Q^ ft«aft| 
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a is a coral; b is part of the jointed stem of the Encri- 
nite or stone-hly — an animal related to the common 
star-fish ; and c is a shell belonging to a family the 
members of which are ail dwellers in the sea. Now 
these are all unmistakably marine animals, anci when 
we find them associated in this way in a bed of stone, 
we feel certain that the materials of the stone must 
have been laid down under the sea; they were pos- 
sibly cast ashore on the old sea beach, as shells are 
to this day. 

lag. Here, again, is a third fact about the history 
of our rocks. The ripple-marks and rain-prints made 
it certain that they were formed in the shallow water 
close to shore, and along a beach ; and now the 
fossils prove that those waters were part of the great 
sea. 

130. In this quarry then you have found clearproofs 
that land and sea have here changed places. Though 
the quarry may be in the very heart of the country, 
far away from the sea, yet you cannot be more 
sure of anything than that the sea was once upon its 
site. But if you search among other quarries you will 
find the same kinds of proofs of the former presence 
of the sea. In fact, were you to start from the 
south of England, and go north to the far end of 
Scotland, by much the largest number of quarries 
you would meet with would be in rocks which were 
originally formed under the sea. In such a journey 
you would learn that almost the whole of our country 
is made up of such rocks. Down at the bottom of 
deep mines, and away up at the summits of hii^h. 
mountains, you wa\i\d comft li'jo^ S^««v. "^^^ ^"^ _ 
Great Britain singalar to tes \t^'«st'A. 'fe^ViR^^ 
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were to crass Europe and look carefully at all the 
racks on your way, rou would sell find the sex- 
formed ones to be the great majonty. From Europe 
into Asia, and from Asia througli Africa on the one 
hand, down the whole length of America on dw 
other, you would encounter tir more rodia whidi 
had been furmed under the ^iea, than uf any otb^ 
Wind. The very highest mountaius in the worid cMt 
sist of sea-made rotks, 

131. Now is this not a very singular fact? How ts 
it that the solid land has been i:hiefly made undCT the 
sea? The rocks oiusi iiave been raised up out of 
the sea by soaie means, and since the land Is so 
uneven they would seem to have been raised madi 
mow iti some places than in others. How tb^ 
nusing of the sea-bed has taken place, will be spokca 
of in a later lesson. But ftrst we must tntce the 
hisloty of cenaiQ other racks, many of whtdi tiavB 
also been formed urnicr the se^. 

■GANIC ROCKS. OR ROCKS FORMED OF THE 
REMAINS OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 
. Rocks formed of the Remains of Plants. 
[32. Snce the Ieave=, branches, and stems of plantSi 
L the shells or .^tiier remains of animals, are some- 
s scattered so aiiundantiv through ortiiiiary sedi- 
raentary rocks, it is easy to see that sometimes th«y 
may occur in sach quantity as to form great ijeposits- 
of themselves. You could hardly call such deposits 
the sime sense in which common 
Ti sandstone .ire so tiamcil ^Ve ma> term 
b Qrgftaic Rocks, or. Org^nVcalVv ^x^aw)* 
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Rocks, because they owe their origin to the accumu- 
lation of what are called organic remains, or fossils, 
that is, the remains of plants or animals. A plant or 
anitnal lives, moves, and grows by means of what are 
called organs. For instance, we walk by using our 
legs, which are a\\\ organs of locomotion ; we speak with 
our mouth, which contains out organs of speech; we see 
by means of eyes, which are our organs of sight; and so 
on. Every object, therefore, which possesses organs is 
said to be organized or to be an organism. So that 
when you see this word organism you wi!l remember 
that it means either a plant or an animal, for it is only 
plants and animals which are really organized. 

133' ^^ begin with tho.se rocks which have been 
formed out of the remains of plants. As an illustra- 
tion let rae ask you to examine carefully a piece of 
coal. If you master all that it has to tell you, you 
will not have much difficulty in tracing out the history 
of other rocks belonging to this series. 

134. You know well the general appearance of coal. 
Did you ever notice that though brought to the fire- 
place in rough, irregular lumps, it has nevertheless 
an arrangement in layers like the sedimentary rocks ? 
Try to break a big solid piece of coal, and you find 
that it usually splits more easily in one direction than 
in any other. This direction is that of the thin layers 

-of which the coal consists. If you want large pieces 
of coal to bum up quickly and make a good lire, you 
will take care so to put them in the grate that those 
layers shall be more or less upright. In that position 
the heat splits thero up. 

135. Now look at OT^c et\A o^ -s. X-iswj "^^ vl^s*., 
the edges ot live Xa-jet?. a.tt ft-t.'svw*.'^. -s.Q^>- 
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cannot follow them with the same ease as in the 
case of a piece of shale, for they seem to blend into 
one another. But you may notice that among the 
layers of hard, bright, glossy substance, there occur 
others of a soft material like charcoal. A mere general 
look at such a piece of coal would show you that it 
is stratified. 

136. You know that coal can be burnt away so as 
to leave only ashes behind, and that in this respect it 
resembles wood and peat (see Art. 145). Chemists 
have analysed coal and found that it consists of the 
same materials as wood or peat, and that in reality 
it is only so much vegetation which has been pressed 
together, and gradually changed into the black sub- 
stance now used as fuel. 

137. Let us suppose ourselves at a coal-mine, with 
the object of seeing exactly how the coal lies before it 
is dug out of the earth and broken up into the small 
pieces which we bvirn in our grates (see Fig. 37). We 
descend in one of the cages by which the miners are 
let down into the pit. After our eyes have got a little 
used to the darkness at the bottom, we set out, lamp 
in hand, along one of the roadways, and reach at last 
a part of the pit where the miners are at work re- 
moving the coal, Now, first of all, you see that 
the coal occurs as a bed, having a thickness of a 
few feet This bedded character agrees with what 
you have already noticed as to the internal layers in 
the stone, and contirms you in believing that coal is 
a stratified rock. Next observe that the pavement on 
which the coal rests, and the roof which covers it, 

^re doth made of very different 'matet\a\s from the 
coal itself. Were you to cut a ticiacH en secXSaa vKA. 
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go) through pavement, coal, and roof, you would 
find some such arrangement as in Fig. i8. You would 
prove beyond any doubt that the bed of coal lies 
among beds of common sedimentary rock. 

138. But what is this layer marked b, forming the 
floor or pavement on which the coal lies ? Examine it 
with attention and you recognize it to be a bed of 
dark clay, with abundance of black streaks and branch- 
ing strings, like roots, spreading through it. You may 
trace these root-like strings into the bottom of the very 







coal itself. If you visited other pits you would find each 
coal-seam to lie usually on such a bed as this. Now 
why should the coal rest rather on a bed of clay 
or shale than on one of sandstone or any other sort 
of rock? If you noticed that this peculiar pavement 
met you in every pit you visited, would you not 
begin to feel quite sure that the constant association 
of the coal and its under-clay could not be a mere 
accident but must have a meaning? 

139. Now look at the Mniw-Oii-j bjjjotv. 
aot remind you of a bed o^ %o\\ -MvOn. xvtfj«.>J 
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through it ? With this idea suggested to jroor mind, 
the more you examine [be n>ck the dearer vilt this 
resembbnce appear, until yoa are driven to conclude 
that in truth the under-clay is an old soil, and 
the bed of coal represeDts the vegetaiion 
vrhich grew upon it. (See Fy 3S ) 

140. Each coal-seam has been in iiuth at one time 
a dense mass of vegetation groviog on a wide marshy 
Sat, somewhat like the swampy jungles of tropical - 
countries at the present day. TTiese great oiarsfay 
plains had a bottom of muddy soil oa which the 
rank vegetation grew, and it is this very soQ which 
you still see in the under-clay. 

141. Can we tell anjthing about the kind of plants 
which dourished over these plains, and accumulated 
into the thick mass which filmed the coal ? Not much 
can usually be made out from the coal itself Sa the 
vegetation has been so squeezed and altered as to 
destroy the leaves and branches of the plants ; yet 
in many kinds of coal parts of the old plants have 
been changed into a sort of charcoal, which soils the 
finger, and shows traces of the regetable fibre like 
soy *Hdinarv cbarcoaL If you cut slices 6oai coal, 
fix these oa glass, rub them down until they are 
so thin as to be transparent, and place them trnder a 
microscope, von may often cod that the coul contains 
millions of little seed-vessels, or, as they are called. 
Sporangia. These were shed by plants somewhat 
like the dub-mosses of our own moors and hills, btit 
moch lai^er in size, and must liave Etllen so thickly 

(he liic groutstia as to tbrm a kind of muuld or 
sail apOB tb^m. 
*4^ But t&ODgfa the lai^er plants Vivi« aah vnwA^ 
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been preserved well in the coal itself, you may some- 
limes find them in great perfection and beauty in the 
beds of Eock above or below the coal. Some of the 
common varieties are shown in Fig. 19. Now and 
then you may see these plants lying across each other 




and all squeezed flat, but still retaining mucli of their 
original gracefulness, upon the bottom of the bed 
of rock which forms the roof of the galleries as 
you go through the coal-mine. 

143. Each coal-seam, once a luxuriant surface of 

vegetation, open to the sunlight, and stretching over 

many square miles, now lies buried deep within the 

earth, under huge masses at TotV, "(iWOa ■(ms.'S, Xir. 

. tpred through before the coaV ca.'n.\w:i*'4K!»5A.. '>&-«« 
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this burying has taken place we shall find out in a 
later lesson (Arts, 213—216). In the meantime you 
should learn a little about another kind of formation, 
where vegetation comes into play, and which you may 
examine not in a deei) mine but in the open day. 

144. You have no doubt read about, you may even 
have seen, the bogs and peat-mosses so abundant in 
Ireland, Scotland, and some parts of England. If 
you have not, you must imagine a wide, flat space of 
brown moor and green marsh, in many parts so soft 
and wet that you would sink deep into the black 
raire if you tried to walk on its treacherous surface ; 
in other parts having a firmer crust, which sbakes 
under your feet as you jump from one dry standing- 
place io another. Such a flat space is called a bog 
in Ireland, whilst in Scotland and England it is 
known aa a moss, or peat-moss. Of the whole 
surface of Ireland nearly a seventh part is believed 
to be occupied with bogs, and in many parts of Scot- 
land too they occur in great numbers. 

145. Visiting one of these places you notice that 
round its edges it is usually quite firm. It may even 
have become so dry over the very centre as to be 
ploughed up and to furnish crops of tumi[« and pota- 
toes. Wherever you can catch a sight of the substance 
of which the moss consists, you find it to be a black 
or dark brown sort of mould called Peat, formed 
of the remains of plants firmly matted together. 
Over the whole of the moss this peat extends as a 
bed, sometimes thirty or forty feet thick, It is 
simply a vegetable deposit, and in this and other 
respects resembles coal. 

146. Such being its composition it may of course 
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be readily burnt, so that at the mosses it is dugout in 
pieces, which are dried and used for fuel. Over great 
parts of Ireland and wide regions of Scotland the 
peasantry have no other fuel than this peat, which 
they cut ei"erj' summer from the mosses. 

147. Iri Fig. 20 a representation is given of one of 
these cuttings for peat. It is in such places that the 
mode of origin of the deposit can best be studied, 
and as ihe tracing out of the formation of a peat-moss 




furnishes a good example of the way in which 
geologists try to find out the past history of the 
earth, let me ask you to suppose yourselves looking 
into the opening which has been made in the peat- 
moss drawn in Fig. 20. 
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148. Below the surface of coarse grass and hej 
lies the peat, a brown fibrous mass in tlie upper n 
but getting more and more compact towards " 
bottom, till it passes perhaps into a dark corapa^^ 
substance in wbich no trace of any fibres may be 
discernible. Don-n below the bottom of the peat 
there sometimes lies a layer of fine clay, containing 
the remains of shells which are only found hving in 
fresh water. Now and then, too, a rude canoe, 
hollowed out of the trunk of an oak tree, is dug up 
from the bottom of a peat-moss — a relic of some of 
our uncivilized ancestors, 

149. Here, then, is a little bit of geological history. 
Now put these separate facts together and make out 
the story of the peat-moss, 

150. Beginning at the bottom, the oldest formation 
you meet with is the layer of clay just referred to. You 
have already learnt that such a layer must have been 
laid down under water. If it should happen to be 
thick it will suggest to you that probably this water 
ivas not a mere shallow pool or brook, but had some 
depth and extent But the shells indicate further that 
the water must have been that of a lake, for they are 
such shells as you might find still living in the lakes 
of the neighbourhood. The first point you settle, 
therefore, is that before a peat-moss existed here, a 
lake occupied its site. You may even yet trace what 
the boundaries of this lake were, for the slopes which 
rise all round the flat peat-moss must in the same 
way have surrounded the old sheet of water, whereon 
our rude forefathers floated the canoes which are now 
and then dug up from the bottom of the mosses. 

IS'- -Above the layer of clay which marks the former 
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lake-bottom, comes the bed of peal, made up wholly 
of vegetable materials. Evidently it has taken the 
place of the water. The plant-remains have filled 
the shallow lake up, and converted it into a peat- 
moss. In many places you may see this process 
actually going on still. In such a peat-moss, for ex- 
ample, as that shown in Fig. 21, it is evident that the 
little patch of water in the centre is only a remnant 
of the lake, which once covered the whole hollow. 




At the edge of that remaining pool you find that the 
marshy vegetation out of which the peat has been 
formed is growing into the water on all sides. Put a 
pole down to the bottom and you will stir up the fine 
black or brown peat, formed out of decayed roots 
and fibres. Here there is still some water between 
' the dead peaty matter at the bottom and the grow- 
ing plants which form a sort of crust over the top. 
1 the end the plants will fill up the whole of 
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this intermediate space, and then even the centre 1 
will be converted into a solid bed of peat, as all the \ 
outer parts of the moss have already been. 

152. Peat-mosses have been formed in marshy I 
grounds or shallow lakes by the growth and decay 
of plants, and the accumulation of their remains 
on the place where they lived and died. Like coal- 
searas they show how in certain circumstances the 
growth and decay of plants may give x\it to thick 
and wide-spread deposits. 



, Rocks formed out of the Remains of 
\ Animals. 

At first when you think of it, there seems not 

I much chance of animal remains accumulating to such 

a depth as to form any well-marked deposit. Tliough 

I'the air may be filled with insects, though birds in 

[abundance may be seen and heard as the summer 

i away, though in our meadows and woodlands 

iabbits, hares, moles, and many other creatures live 

3 great numbers, yet you nowhere see their remains 

■forming a deposit on the surface. Nay, you com- 

ralively seldom see a dead animal at all. They 

reep into holes and die there, and their bodies 

Pgradually crumble away and disappear. But if 

'you look at the right places you will discover that 

the remains of animals as well as of plants, and 

\ indeed much more than plants, form great accumu- 

\ ' lations. 

154. In the bed of clay under a peat-moss, as 
escribed in Art. 148, the shells which are sometime^ j 
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to be seen mouldering away belong to certain kinds 
which live in takes. In some parts of the country the 
bottoms of the lakes are covered with similar shells, 
so much so that if you were lo take a boat and begin 
to dredge up some of the soft mud from the bottom 
of one of these sheets of water, joii would find it to 
consist' of a kind of white chalky substance, or marl 
as it is called, made uji of shells in all stages of decay. 
The animals which live in these shells so abound in 
the water that as they die their shells form a layer 
over the floor of the lake. Now and then such a lake 
has been eithergradually filled up by being choked with 
vegetation and silt (Art. 151), or has been drained 
artificially so as to be converted into dry land. 
Digging down on the site of that vanished lake 
you would come to the fresh-water marl, forming a 
bed or layer several feet, or even yards, in thick- 
ness. Perhaps you would meet with the skeleton 
of some deer, or wild ox, or other animal, which 
had somehow been drowtied in the old lake ; or 
you might disinter the canoe or stone-hammer or 
other relic of the early hmnan races, which peopled 
the country before so many of its lakes and forests 
had disappeared. In some districts where limestone 
is scarce, the marl of the old lakes has been dug up 
in large quantities as a manure for the land. Hence 
you learn that even the frail shells which are to be 
seen on the stones and reeds along the margin of a 
lake may afford an illustration of how rocks are formed 
out of the remains of animals. 

155. It is on the floor of the great sea, however, 
that the most wonderful examples occur of the way in 
ti rocks are gradually built up from the remains 
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of animals to a depth of many hundreds or thousands 
of feet, and over distances of many hundreds of 
miles. Something has already been said on this 
subject in the Physical Geography Primer, Arts. 236 
and 247 ; where the use of the dredge for the ex- 
ploration of the bottom of the ocean was referred 
to, and allusion was made to the tine mud, formed 
of minute organic remains, and found over most of 
the bed of the Atlantic Ocean. Let us now consider 
this mud a litde further. 

156. To the west of Britain the Atlantic soon and 
suddenly deepens. Its floor then stretches away to 
Newfoundland as a vast plain, the lowest part of 
which is about 14,000 feet below the waves. It was 
over this wide sub-marine plain that the Telegraph- 
cables had to be laid, and hence numerous soundings 
were made ali the way across from Ireland to the 
American coast (Physical Geography Primer, Art 
234). While in the shallower parts of the sea the 




bottom was found to be covered with sand, gravel, 
or mud, from the deeper parts there came up with 
>/Ae sounding-had a peculiar grey sxi.cV.-j ?,Mb?.taQce 
^*K>wa as ooze, which must sUetc.\i o\et 'ivM. -w^J 
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deep-sea basin for many thousands of square miles. 
This ooze when dried looks like a dirty kind of chalL 
You may purchase a minule quantity of it prepared 
on a glass slide for the microscope. Looking at such 
a slide with only your naked eyes, you might suppose 
tliat the little specks you see are merely so many grains 
of dust upon the glass. But place them under a strong 
magnifying glass or microscope, and you discover that 
they consist of minute shells called Foraminifera, some 
of them quite entire, others broken, and all most deli* 
catejy sculptured and punctured (Fig. 22). As you look 
at these graceful forms, reflect that they are crowded 
together, millions upon millions, over the iioor of the 
Atlantic, that as they die their shells gather there 
into a wide-spread deposit, and that as fresh gene- 
rations spring up one after another this deposit is 
continually getting deeper. After the lapse of cen- 
turies, if the deposit were to remain undisturbed, 
and if we could set a watch to measure its growth, 
we should find it to have risen upward and to have 
enclosed the remains of any slar-fishes or other sea- 
creatures which chanced to die and lea"e their re- 
mains upon the bottom. Hundreds of feet of such 
slow-formed deposit have no doubt already been 
laid down over the bottom of the ocean between 
Ireland and Newfoundland. Here then is a second 
and notable example of how a deep and far-spread 
mass of rock may be formed out of the remains of 
animals. 

157. Now return once more to our piece of chalk 
(Art. 28) and compare it with the ooze of the Atlantic. 
At the first glance \t\ Tfta.-ft'j ^ -^xiic.^ cJ. -SkS^ -^^ 
gan see shells, corais, seBL.-Agt'«ro.v «tA ■afenat x 
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either entire or in fragments (Fig. 23). These 
are enough to convince you that chalk must ha\e been 
formed under the sea. But a little further examination 
pill show that the chalk not merely contains animal 
but is altogether made up of them II jou 
rere fortunate in the piece of ch^ik, » hich j ou treated 
B recommended in a former Lesson {Art 28 ),you found 
numerous little cases or shells (Fig, 3), quite like those 
I the Atlantic ooze (Fig. 22), along with fragments 
if larger broken shells and other remains. The whole 



u of Chalk n ih (hclL m L 

^Of the chalk IS evidently made of animal rem i ns, some 

[iguite perfect, others so broken and crumbled that you 

mnot be sure to what kind of sea-creatures they 

jclonged. You must not be disappointed if for a 

me none of the chalk which you brush off shows 

rou any distinct organism (Art. 132), but only shape- 

i white grains. All these grains are only the 

I mouldered fragments of organisms, and you must 

search among them until you find some still perfectly 

preserved and entire specimens. When successful you 

w/J/ meet with some such assemblage of minute orgaoic 
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s as shown in Fig. 3, which represents some of 
the chalk of Gravesencl. 

1 58. But chalk is only one of many rocks composed 
altogether of the remains of animals. Most of the 
limestones have been formed out of these materials. 
Here, for instance, is a piece of hraestone (Fig. 24) 
which has been lying exposed to the air for many 
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years, and you see how its surface is crowded with 
bits of "stone-lilies," corals, shells, and other re- 
mains. The sight of such a piece of stone as this 
at once sets you thinking about some old sea-floor. 
You can picture to yourselves how all these delicately 
sculptured little fragments once formed parts of living 
creatures, which moved or grew beneath the clear 
•s of the sea. The bit of limestone becomea ta 
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you a. kind of model of what a sea-floor must be, and 
reminds you of what you may even have seen with 
your own eyes at the bottoms of some of the rocky 
pools upon the beach, (Art. 114.) 

159. If a little fragment of limestone might suggest 
these thoughts to you, what would you think if you 
were taken to places where all the hills are made up 
of such limestone— vast piles of rock two or three 
thousand feet thick, and stretching over the land for 
hundreds of square miles ? And yet you may meet with 
such wonderful masses of limestone crowded with the 
remains of old sea-creatures, in almost every country of 
the world. In Britain, for example, the hills and dales 
of a great part of Derbyshire and Yorkshire are built 
up of limestone. Looking up one of these wonderful 
valleys you see the beds of limestone winding along 
either side and rising in broad terraces, one above 
the other as far as fhe eye can reach. In walking 
along the surface of one of these high hill-terraces, 
you are really walking on the bottom of an old sea, 
and if you stop anywhere to look at the rock under 
your feet, you will see that it is only a mass of the 
crowded remains of the little animals which peopled 
the waters of that sea. Somehow the sea-bed has 
become dry land, and the thick animal deposits of its 
bottom have hardened into limestone, out of which 
high hills and wide valleys have been formed. 

160. Still thicker masses of similar limestone occur 
in Ireland. Some of the giant mountain chains of ihe 
world consist in great measure of lime.stone. Among 

the lofty cresis of the Alps, for example, and in the 

cA^ij o/" the Himalaya limestone, made \iv at x\\e 

'^mains ofmanne animals, is found lo consume giTOX. 
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ranges of the high ground on which the eternal snows 
rest and from which the glaciers descend into the 
valleys. 

161. Summary. Before advancing further you 
may now look back upon what you have learnt, and see 
exactly the point to which you have come. If I were 
to ask you to make a short abstract of the foregoing 
lessons you would probably jot down such a summary 
as the following : — 

(i.) The surface of the land is worn away by rain 
and by streams, and a vast deal of mud, sand, and 
gravel is consequently formed. 

(2.) This material worn from the land accumu- 
lates at the mouths of rivers, in lakes, and over the 
floor of the sea, so as to form great deposits, which 
will in the end harden into Sedimentary Rocks. 

{3.) Leaves, twigs, trunks, and other parts of plants, 
together with the remains of animals, become im- 
bedded and preserved as Fossils in these sedimentary 
accumulations. 

{4.) Plants and animals of themselves sometimes 
form thick and extensive deposits upon the surface 
of the earth. 

(5.) The rocks of which the dry land is made have 
been formed, for the most part, under the sea. 

(6.) Old land-surfaces which, like the coal-seams, 
once spread out into luxuriant forests, are now buried 
deep beneath the present surface under masses of 
solid rock. 

i6z. You have advanced step by step to these con- 
clusions, and are quite sure of them, for you have 
tested everj'thing onlhewa^, N.>ga\VLav-^ ?.^\^ ^^^^ 
Mve met face to face Viliv ^toola \to.x vtv ^w.t ^s^-^ 
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or other land and sea have often changed places. 
You have found old sea-bolioms even up among the 
crests of the mountains. You have found old forests 
buried in the form of coal-seams deep in the bowels of 
the earth. How can these wonderful changes have 
taken place ? To be able to answer this question you 
must find out something about the history of the third 
of the three great groups into which we divided the 
stones of the earth — the Igneous Rocks. 



b IGNEOUS ROCKS. 

P'T. ^Vhat Igneous Rocks are. 
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163. Turning back to one of the early Lessons of 
this book (Art. 44), you find that we divided stones 
into three great classes, of which the third was named 
the Igneous class. This word igneous, means literally 
fiery. It does not very accurately describe the rocks 
to which it is applied, but it has long been in use 
to include all rocks which have been actually melted 
within the earth, or which have been thrown out at the 
surface by the action of volcanos. So that the Igneous 
Rocks owe their origin to some of the effects of the 
internal heat of the earth, about which you have 
already learnt something (Physical Geography Primer, 
Arts, 252—265), and must now learri more. 

1 64. The first thing to occur to you when you begin 
to search for examples of igneous rocks, will probably 
be the fact that they are by no means so abundant 
as the other two great classes of rocks. Take Great 
Britain as an illustration. If you traversed the 
country from end to end, you would meet everywhere 

Titb rocks belonging to the Sedimentary, and the 
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series. But you would travel over con- 
^erabie spaces without meeting with any of the 
fneous class. The whole of that part of England, 
for example, which lies to the south-east of a line 
drawn from Lyme Regis, by Leicester, to Flaraborough 
Head, contains rot a single mass of igneous rock. 

k And yet were you to cross over into North Wales, or 
Cumberland, or the midland valley, of Scotland, you 
Would find rocks of that kind in abundance, protruding 

' through the surface, and forming many of the highest 
and most picturesque hills and crags in these parts of 
the island. So that though igneous rocks are not 
universally diffused, they occur abundantly enough 
in many places. Even in so small a space as Britain 
they are plentiful ; they are likewise to be met with in 
most parts of the world. They have a very curious and 
important history, and hence it is desirable that you 
should know what they really are, and how you 
could recogniie them, 

165. In the account given of volcanos In the Physical 
Geography Primer (Art. 258) you will find thai the 
solid materials cast up by volcanos were stated to be 
of two kinds — ist, streams of molten rock called lava 
poured down the sides of a volcanic mountain 
during an eruption ; and and, immense quantities of 
dust, sand, and stones, cast up into the air from 
the mouth of the volcano, and falling down upon the 
mountain, sometimes even all over the surrounding 
country for a distance of many miles. 

T 66. Here then are two very dissimilar kinds of rock- 
material discharged from the interior of the globe. 
The lava cools and hardens into a solid rock. The 
loose ashes and stones, likewise, are in time pre 
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and hardened into more or less firm beds of stone. So ] 
that two totally distinct kinds of rock are laid down I 
upon the surface of the earth by the volcano. In the ' 
case of the lava, the rock, if you look at it 
magnifying glass, is seen to be made up of 
crystals all matted together. The beds of ashes 
the other hand, no matter how compact they may 
have become, are found to be made up of irregu- 
lar fragments of various kinds of stone, and of all 
sizes, from the finest dust up to big blocks. By 
attending to this very simple and intelligible differ- 
ence you could arrange igneous rocks into two great 




groups — ist, the Crystalline, that is, those which 
are made up of crystals, and which have once been 
in a mdted state; and 2nd, the Fragmental, that 
is, 'those which consist of the loose materials thrown 
out during volcanic explosions. 

167. I. Crystalline Igneous Rocks. The 
piece of Granite which we have examined {Art, 26) 
is an example of one form of the rocks of this class. 
We have seen how greatly it differs from such rocks 
as sandstone or chalk. But there are many other 
varieties of crystalline igneous rock. In Ti^. i-;, far 
^xampie, one of these varieties is iiawn, 
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fragment broken from a current of lava which in a 
molten state ran down the side of a volcano. You 
observe the little angular crystals, some of them 
black and large, others mere white specks in the 
general mass of the stone. But besides the crystals 




you notice a number of rounded holes or cavities, as 
if little water-worn pebbles had fallen out of the 
rock. When the rock was still melted it was full of 
imprisoned stean:i and e,as ■»!\\\ii\ -wwe. cssw^v;:***^ 
Btriving to escape to ftve sgtfane. \x.-wag. ^Sms- 'S^^ 
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whiHi collected into linle bubbles uui loametL ti 
cnrioua set ijf botes in the mass oc tbe stiJi <noit 
mi-li. Tn iJm! omc i»«T tbe lioiea wtoch j-wi oft 

iit=ir( of A lou <jt' bread, imc formed llpl 
. .-: .if the ^eam :o escspe inwi the Uoagpfa \ 
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i.4ra Iwlon^ lo dns cfxss at" rocks. 
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reach the bottom of the hill. It was in truth a 
very small stream, cooling and hardening before it 
got even down to the foot of the slope. But look 
now at Fig. 27, You there perceive that a much 
more copious stream of lava has issued, that one 
side of the volcanic cone has been broken down so 
as actually to let you see into the crater, and that 
the lava has burst out, and poured down tiie sloping 
ground. Thus, each outburst of lava is the escape 
of a river of molten rock from the top or the side 
of a volcano. Like an ordinary river of water, it 
of course sweeps into the readiest hollow or valley 
it can reach, so that round an active volcano the 
valleys often get quite filled up and buried under 
the vast sheets of lava which are poured out. Like 
rivers, too, the streams of lava varj- greatly in size. In 
Fig. 26, you see one which was too feeble to reach the 
base of the hill, but in the famous eruption of Skaptar 
Jokul, Iceland, in the year 1783, two enormous 
streams were poured out, one of them flowing to a 
distance of forty-five, and the other of forty miles. 
They ranged from less than seven to twelve or fifteen 
miles in breadth, with a thickness of a hundred, and 
sometimes in confined valleys even six hundred feet. 

169. If you paid a visit to any ordinary stream of 
lava after it had come to rest and cooled, you would find 
its surface to be an irregular accumulation of rough 
black or dark brown fragments very like the '■"slags" 
or "clinkers" from a furnace. Down below this 
rough surface the rock is more compact, usually dark 
in colour, containing various crystals scattered through 
its mass, and often full of holea, »s ^a«T^ "\a '^■1.'?^ 
a$. la some cases the lava. a& A ^«-"« afSi^^-ss-J 
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assumed a. curious and beautiful internal arrange- 
ment into columns. The pillars of Fingal's Cave 
in Siafta, and of the Giant's Causeway in Antrim, 
have been produced in this way. At both of these 
places the rock was once a molten lava. As it grew 
cold and solid it contracted, and in so doing became 
divided into these regular columns. You niiyht imitate 




soli( 
not 



Its arrangement by putting starch in wann water, 

stLmng It well round, and then letting it stand. By 

degrees jou would observe that as the starch grows 

Ties an internal columnar arrangement, 

not unlike the basalt. 

70. Next let us see where rocks of this kind are to 
<beinet n-ith. Of course you would expect to find them 
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round the flanks of an active volcano. And indeed, 
at most volcanos, as Vesuvius or F.ttia, or those of 
Iceland, they abound. But you would trace them too 
round volcanos no longer in activity, as for example 
in that part of Central France where the. extinct 
volcanos occur of which one is drawn in Fig. 27. 
And as you travelled over the world, you would 
recognize them in hundreds of places where no volcanic 
eruption has ever been known since human history 
began. In fact they would be the witnesses lo you 
of where old volcanos had once been at work. In 
this way by learning how to detect these forms of 
ancient lava, you would be able to prove that there 
had been volcanos in very far distant times in dis- 
tricts where there axe now busy cities or fertile fields. 

171. For example, though no active volcanos exist 
in Great Britain at the present day, they tan be shown 
to have often broken out here in olden times, long 
before man appeared upon the earth. Some of the 
oldest traces of volcanic action are to be met with 
in North Wales, where not a, few of the lava-beds 
form prominent features in the scenery of that rugged 
district. Much younger are the sheets of various 
ancient lava.s which stretch across the middle of 
Scotland, and there compose most of the hills. But 
the latest of the British volcanos were those which 
ranged in a long line from Antrim in Ireland, through 
the Western Islands, and away north by the Faroe 
Islands into Iceland. The vast terraced mountains 
of Antrim, Mull, Skye, and Faroe have been built up 
of piles of lava-sheets. 

171. But there are other crystalline igneous rocks 
those which come to the surface and flow Qnt 
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there as molten lava. Granite, for example, which we 
have already examined (Art. a6), is an admirable illus- 
tration of the crystalline character. But instead of 
coming to the surface to cool there, granite appears to 
have crystallized and cooled deep down beneath great 
masses of other rocks. Yet it now forms bare, naked, 
lofty mountains. Many of the Scottish Highland hills 
for example, as Ben Nevis, Ben Macdui, and Cairn 
Gorm, consist of granite. It rises high, loo, in the 
centre of the chain of the Alps. Granite often sends 
out veins into the rocks which lie above and around 
it. It could not have done this unless it had been in 
a fluid or pasty state. 

173. But you may ask, if granite has not crystallized 
at the surface, but under masses of other rocks, how 
does it come to be at the surface now, and not there 
only, but even forming the crests of bare lofty moun- 
tains ? This question is not quite so easy to dispose 
of, but you will probably be able to see how it is to 
be answered after you have come to thai portion of 
these Lessons which tueats of what is called the Cntst 
of the Earth. (See Art. 239.) 

174. 2. Fragmental Igneous Rocks. The 
piece of stone represented in Fig. ag is a fragment 
from a bed of consolidated volcanic ashes. You 
notice that it is made up of irregular and angular frag- 
ments. These are little bits of lava and other rocks 
which have been blown into the air by the discharges 
of the volcano. You observe too that when ihey fell 
to the ground and accumulated above each other there 

^ they took a straiified form. That layer of coarse frag- 
Bients at the bottom points to a shower of coarservol- 
V, ashes, whUe the layers of smaller fragments above 
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show hoiv showers of finer dust afterwards fel! through 
the air. Now this is the kind of material under which 
the old Roman city of Pompeii was buried (Physical 
Geography Primer, Art. 259). It fell upon the streets 
and houses and gradually covered them up as the 
eruption of the neighbouring volcano continued. 
And at this day when they excavate the ruins, the 
workmen find the streets and chambers all choked up 
with layers of coarser and finer volcanic ash and 
dust aRanged just as you see in Fig. 29. 



,'_-,*. ■'.'ax^i^S^' -wraf 



175. Of course if the volcanic ashes fell over the 
sea or a lake they would settle down beneath the 
water and form deposits there. They might cover 
up and preserve, too, the remains of any plants or 
animals which might be lying on the bottom at the 
time of the eruption. This has often happened in 
past times. In the mountain of Snowdon in Wales, 
for example, many hundred,^ of feet of such consoli- 
dated volcanic dust still exist, and on examining this 
material you may still pick out shells and other marine 
organisms which show that the volcanic materials 
fell into the sea. Again in Scotland mati^ bed& c^ 
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similar nature are found lying among seams of coal, 
These masses of consolidated volcanic dust and 
stones are known by the name of Tuff. 

II. V^here Igneous Rocks come from. 

176. If I ask you from what source the Igneous 
)ck3 have been derived, you will reply that they 

lave come up from the intensely hot regions within 
^e earth. In the Physical Geography Primer {Arts. 
■265) some account is given of the inside of the 
iTth, and of the proofs that it has a high temperature. 
t need not remind you what a very httle part of the 
piouter portion of our planet we can actually see, even 
from the top of the highest mountain to the bottom of 
the deepest mine. Let us go over in this Lesson a little 
more in detail the evidence for the great heat of the 
earth's interior, and the connection between that heat 
and certain movements and changes at the surface. 

177. Deep Borings and Mines. If you were 
taken down to the bottom of a deep mine in England 
you would find the temperature much warmer there 
than near the surface, and a similar increase of heat 
would meet you in the deep mines of every country 
in the world. You would soon discover, too, that on 
the whole the deeper the mine the greater the warmth 
would be. In the same way were you to bore a deep 
narrow hole inio the earth for several hundreds of 
feet and let a thermometer down to the bottom, you 
would find that the mercury would rise in the tube. 

178. Experiments of this kind have been made all 
over the globe, with the result of showing that after we 

rf dowR for a short and variable distance below the 
■ ws reach a teraperatuie whicl^ le^j^^ 
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same all the year, and that underneath that Uniit the 
temperature rises about 1° Fahrenheit for every fifty 
or sixty feet of descent. If this rale of increase con- 
tinues we should get uncomfortably hot before having 
descended very far, For instance, at a depth of 
about two miles water would be at its boiling-point, 




and at depths of twenty-five or thirty miles, the metals 
would have the same temperatures as those at which 
they respectively melt on the surface of the earth. 
It is clear from this kind of evidence that the inside of 
our planet must be in an intensely heated coodiSMsc 
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177, Proofs of another kind lead to the same col 
elusion. The city of Bath has long been famous fQ 
itswells- Now these come out of the earth at a ten 
perature of 120° Fahr., that is, rather hotter th{ 
water is usually made in a hot bath. And this wan 
water has been rising to the surface and flowing to th 
sea ever since the Romans were in this country, 2 
probably long before that. In many other parts 




the world similar Hot Springs occur, Iceland, fo 
example, furnislies some remarkable examples callfli 
Geysers, where at intervals the boiling water and steal 
rush out with a great noise, and rise high into th 
air (Fig. 30). To keep up such hot springs in evej 
gmarter of the globe there must assuredly be grei 
stores of heat within the earth. 
fSa. Neither the beat of deep mines i\ot ot > 
sfinags affords sack an impressive leastm as ta^ 
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earth's internal high temperature as is furnished by 
Volcanos. The hot vapours and steatn which rise 
from the craters of volcanos, the torrents of liot water 
which sometimes issue from their sides, the streams 
of molten lava which break out and roll far down the 
slopes of a volcanic mountain, burning up and burying 
trees, fields, gardens, and villages — are all tokens of 




the intense heat of the inside of the earth from which 
they come. 

i8t. At the present time there are, it is said, about 
270 volcanos either constantly or at intervals throwing 
out siea n. hot ashes, and lava, in different parts of the 
globe. You will comprehend how widely they are 
distributed if you again take a map of the world and 
note upon it the lines of active volcanos (see Phy- 
sical Geography Primer, Art. 260). First of all, down 
the whole line of ihc TOoiiWio.w?. •«\\\'ii. x'sw*?:. *J3«*, , 
the western margin ot ihft Kffit-gpgasv t:.ci«i.\&a-'i^,'^'S^.-^ 
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canos are numerous, some of them of vast height 
like Cotopaxi (18,877 feet). From the northern ex- 
tremity of America they extend, by way of the Aleutian 
Islarids and Japan, to the Malay Archipelago, where 
in Java they greatly abound. From that point they 
may be traced at wide, intervals into New Zealand on 
the one hand, and on the other through the centre of 
Asia by way of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
up to Iceland and down to the Azores, and thence 
across to the West Indies and the centre of America, 
Even among the perpetual snows of the Souih 
Polar regions they have been met with, and also 
far within the Arctic Circle at the Island of Jan 
May en. 

i8z. But besides these volcanos which are still active, 
many others occur from which no eruptions have ever 
been seen to take place, and which are therefore called 
dormant or extinct (see Figs. 27 and 31). If you 
were to put down upon a map the position of every 
volcano which either now or at some past time has 
given nut hot gases, steam, ashes, or lava, you would 
probably find very few large areas of the earth's surface 
in which no trace of volcanic action can be found, 
Britain, for instance, is now wholly free from any vol- 
canic disturbance, and yet, as already pointed out 
(Art. 171), you would need to mark many places on 
the map of this country as having once been the scene 
of long-continued volcanic eniptions. You would 
have to put some dots upon the map round Exeter 
to mark the position of some ancient volcanos; a 
good many in WaXes, some in Derbyshire, and others 
'" Cumberland. Von would have lo coven a\mas\ &\\ 
^e centre of Scotland with such dots.fot x.'Ra.X.te^RiK 
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is fu!l of volcanic rocks, and in Ireland too there 
would be a good many scattered marks. 

183. In this way you would come lo see how uni- 
versal voicanic action has been, on the whole, over 
the globe, and therefore how powerfully and generally 
the heat of the interior has manifested itself at the 
surface. 

184. But in igneous rocks you do not see the only 
evidence of how the internal heat affects the surface 
of the earth. There can be little doubt that Earth- 
quakes (Physical Geography Primer, Art. 261) must 
be mainly due to commotions which take their origin 
from liie effects of this heat. 

185. Perhaps you will ask, why, since the inside of the 
planet is so hot, does it not melt the outside, or at least 
why is the outside not warmer ? There can be no 
doubt that, at one time many millions of years ago, the 
globe was immensely hotter than it is now. In fact it 
then resembled our burning sun, of which it once pro- 
bably formed a part, and from which it and the other 
planets were one by one detached. During the vast 
interval which has passed away since then it has been 
gradually cooling, and thus the heat in the inside is 
only the remains of that fierce heat which once marked 
the whole planet. The outer parts have cooled and 
become solid, but they are bad conductors of heat, 
and allow the heat from the inside to pass away into 
space only with extreme slowness (Physics Primer, 
Arts. 64, 65), Hence, in spite of the high tempera- 
ture of the interior, we are not sensible that it warms 
the outer surface of the earth. 

186. To illustrate this point wi-^^Wi ■*.■;*- -^•w^^';*^^ 
see a volcano in the fer; mA <A y!igrg»% "* 
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Stream of molten lava down its slopes. At first the 
torrent would be at a white heat, glowing so fiercely 
that you could hardly keep your eyes upon it. But 
a few yards below the point from which it emerged 
it would begin to assume a reddish hue, which would 
get duller and darker, just as a live coal does when 
it falls from the grate upon the hearth, and the 
surface of the lava would at the same time get cool 
and solid so quickly that in a few days you might 
stand upon it, even though it was still red hot only a 
foot or two below. You might come back to it a 
dozen of years afterwards. Its surface would be per- 
fectly cold— a mere rough sea of black bristling lumps 
of rock — and yet down in the depths of the mass the 
rock would be still hot, and you might even meet with 
cracks from which the heat escapes along with wreaths 
of steam, and where therefore you could not hold your 
hand without having it burnt Now if a mere river of 
lava takes so long to cool down to its centre, you can 
realize perhaps why it is that the huge mass of our 
globe should still be intensely hot inside even though 
its outer portions have been solid and cool for long 
ages. 

187. You are already familiar with the fact that 
bodies expand when they are healed, and contract as 
they cool (Physics Primer, Art. 49). When the earth 
was vastly hotter than now it must also have filled 
more space. While cooling it has been contracting. 
As it is still cooling it must be still contracting, but so 
slowly that on the whole we are not sensible of the 
process But some of the effects are visible enough 
J among the rocks. The contraction cou\d noX ia\\ to 
' an enormous pressure or sttam on A\e ouXet 



parts, which, since they are made of such very various 
materials- — Sedimentary, Organic, and Igneous Rocks 
— would yield to the stress more in some places than 
in others. And thus, somewhat like the skin of a 
dried and shrivelled apple, the surface of the globe 
would be ridged up in one region, or would sink down 
in another, besides being squeezed and broken. What 
evidence we have foral! this will be told in the next 
Lessons. 

THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

I, Proofs that parts of the Crust have been 
pushed up. 

i88. We have now completed the first part of the task 
which was proposed in an earlier Lesson (.\rt. 7) — 
to find out what the materials are of which the great 
stone floor of the earth is made. We have learnt 
something about three great classes of rocks which 
form that floor— how they were made, and where they 
are to be seen. But while learning these facts about 
the earth, we have seen that the rocks are not a 
mere thin covering like a wooden floor below which 
we should come to something quite different. We 
cannot get down beneath the rocks. Deep as the 
deepest mine the same kind of rocks may be found 
which elsewhere exist at the surface. It is always 
through rock of some kind that we must descend as 
far as we can penetrate into the bowels of the earth. 

1 8g. This solid rocky outer part of the earth qti ■wb.i.c.'j,. 
n-elive, into which men wnV TO\t\c^ kb&_^ 
3 arise, is called ttve ^a^l^* 
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name came into use when people supposed thai all 
the inside of the planet was an intensely hot liquid 
mass ivith a cool and comparatively thin crust outside. 
A great deal of dispute has arisen as to whether the 
main mass of the inside of the earth is liquid or 
solid, but those who dispute, whatever their view may 
be, agree to use this phrase the Earth's Crust as 
meaning that part of the earth which men can observe 
from the top of the highest mountain to as far below 
the deepest mine as they can reasonably infer what the 
rocks must be. 

190. The rocks of which this crust consists belong 
mostly to the Sedimentary series, a large number to the 
Organic series, and a smaller, but still considerable 
proportion, to the Igneous series. In Britain, for 
example, if we could put all the different series of 
sedimentary and organic rocks together, one above 
another, in the order in which they were deposited, 
they would form a mass at least ten or twelve miles 
thick. Out of such materials the solid earth is built 
up as far down into its depths as man has been able 
to descend. 

igr. But from what has been stated in previous 
Lessons it is clear that many of these rocks are not 
now in their original positions. Our quarry, for ex- 
ample (Art. 119), told us how the rocks in which it 
lay had once formed a part of the sea-bottom. Then 
again the coal-seams, buried so deep in the earth, were 
once verdant forests or jungles at the surface (Art. 
139). How could a sea-floor become dry land, and how 
J couJd a forest on the surface of the land come to he 
Wvered by hundreds of feet of so\\d svowef 
g-g- Z,et us begin by considering tow \t \s 'Ca*! a. 
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portion of the floor of the sea can be changed into gootl 
dry land. And in order to follow the change as clearly 
as possible we shall choose one of the simplest ex- 
amples, and one moreover which many of us may 
have the opportunity of verifying for ourselves. 

193. Ronnd the coast-line of some parts of the British 
Islands there runs a low flat terrace bounded by the 
sea on the one hand and by a cliff or inland slope 




(in the other. Seaport towns have been built upon 
this terrace, such for instance as parts of Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Leiih. It is so level that roads run 
along its surface for miles among cornfields, meadows, 
and villages. You may gather some notion of its 
general appearance ftom T\g. T,T„w\\tficv.^cf«'^^^'*' ^^ 
it IS and how little cVevatci itooNt -ta-^ ^'^ "^ ** 
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outer edge. Along its inner margin there often rises 
a lioe of cliff pierced with caves, as represented in the 
drawing. If you were standing on some part of this 
terrace and looking along its level surface as it winds 
in and out against the cUffs and slopes of the lan'd, 
would not the idea of an old coast-line at once 
suggest itself to your mind ? You can without diffi- 
culty picture the sea. covering that terrace and beating 
against the base of those cliffs and slopes. 

194. Could you prove this fancy of yours to be any- 
thing more than a fancy ? Let us see. Cross to the 
inner margin of the terrace and consider attentively the 
line of caves you find there. How did these excava- 
tions come to be drilled into the solid rock all along the 
same line and exactly at the same ievel, so that the 
floor of each of them should just open upon the flat 
terrace? Suppose that you visit one of these caves. 
Festoons of ivy and honeysuckle hang perhaps in 
tangled luxuriance about its mouth, and you may have 
to force your way through a brushwood of strong 
briars. But you gain at last the floor of the cave, 
which you find to be roughened with rounded, water- 
worn stones. The roof is partly hung with ferns, 
mosses, and liverworts, and the sides too have their 
drapery of green. But the bare rock appears abun- 
dantly, and you notice that it has been rubbed smooth, 
and has the same water-worn character as the stones 
under your feet. Now go outside and look at the 
bare rocks of the cliff above ; you see how rough and 
sharp-edged they are, as from time to time they split 
up under the influence of the weather. The walls of 
the cave have been ground smooth Crom one caust, 
^6e ^ce of the cliff has been made rough ftom M\ot\iW. 
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195. The explanation of this difference will be appa- 
rent if you remember what takes place where a sea- 
cliff of hard rock has its base washed by the waves 
(Arts. 73— 7 s). You have seen how the rocks, wherever 
the waves can reach thera, are worn smooth by the 
ceaseless grioding of the gravel and stones to and fro. 
And every cave into and out of which the waves drive 
the gravel is ground down in ihe same way. A single 
forenoon spent on such a coast-line gives you a lesson 
you can never forget as to the way in which rocks have 
their surfaces smoothed by the waves. But all which 
lies above the reach of the breakers comes under the 
influence of other forces. Rain, frost, and springs com- 



bine to make the cliff crumble down, and fragments to 
split off from its face so as to give that rough angular 
appearance which contrasts so well with the water- 
worn rocks below. 

196. After having observed in this way what is taking 
place now along a sea-cliff, you can hardly doubt that 
the line of cliff which rises from the inner margin of our 
terrace was once a sea-diff too, with the waves bearing 
against its base and boring that line of caves there, 
as they are still doing elsewhere. The Ui\e qC •Jnj..'^ 
diff thus becomes in your Tami "Ca^ Vli^^ •a'*' -;,. Vix^-^t 
sea-shore. j 
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197. But further proofs of ihe former presence of the 
sea present themselves if you put questions to the terrace 
itself. Dig beneath the surface of that terrace any- 
where, and what do you find it to consist of P Sand 
and gravel, sometimes with abundance of shells. Look 
at the outer margin of the terrace where the sea is 
gradually cutting it away, and you find there that the 
sand and gravel are laid down in layers, just as they 
are on the beach below, and that the shells belong to 
the common kinds which are washed up by every tide 
upon the sands. You discover that in truth the terrace 
is simply an old beach, and that the sea must have 
laid down the materials of the terrace when it was 
scooping out the caves at the foot of the cliff. Thus 
the terrace and the caves combine to prove a change 
in the coast-line. 

1 98. By measuring the height of the floor of the 
caves and the height of the terrace above the present 
high-water mark, you would ascertain the difference 
of level between ihe present beach and the old one. 
Let us suppose that this difference is in the present 
case twenty feet ; it is plain that the land must have 
risen, or the sea must have sunk, to the extent of 
twenty feet. 

199. When you watch ihe restlessness of the sea, with 
its ebbing and flowing tides, its waves and currents, 
and then when you contrast with this ceaseless motion 
the calm steadfastness of the land, you may naturally 
suppose that, in any changes of the relative position 
of land and sea, it is much more likely that the sea 

shoalii have shifted its place than that any alteralion 
should have happened to the UnA, \^u\.ieftec.t Iot 

oa whit would be invoYveA'TO a, t^ta»sa.?ia 



toe sea-ldveL at any jpLicc^ Ii I lietrpen the booont 

of one end uf a. pomi, vioea me Leiel of die wxtoer loll 
jiiac ovec thaX pact wiiece I fiovs been 3C wodL? 
JlanEcdyiiaG- tbelndof ^nAatepaBtftsCaMaeiL 

«aiA §• » •» ^ote aae paa of Ac pond veqr wid 
riUfaiPB; do 1 DISC tte tnd oT Ae waMr en^anr 
AoCfBtf? Bf an Bcans: Ac HAKim of wfau I 

■w fecn doiag cncBai rtirigh vnxf put cf Ac 
fomifiatd de Icfd cf die watn k utB i faiBty msed 
OTcrAewfaole^ 

zso. Now instead of the poni Amk of die fJKtk 

ifccce of mua^ Yoa see dot am ahRacuB of its kvd 
H oneR^oa mm necnaariljr exlad over die tAole 
^ohe, mttil die sme geiMnI nutbmutjr of I«m1Is !«• 
■lond. If the sea has snnk from otur tenacc (Fig& 33i 
54) to die extent of rweoty feet, there most bive beett 
at iIk same time a genaal loveiing of the seit-levd 
an over the world But is it so ? How wouM yoa 
•et aboot to ascertain this point ? 

30I, Plainly if the teirace has been left by a 
unking down of the bed of the sea, you should meet 
with a corresponding terrace all over the globe. 
But you would not require to travel (ar before you 
ii.<K;ertained that no such universal terrace is to be 
Mcn, Even around the coast of Britain you would 
fitifi enough to show you that there has not been any 
((cncral subsidence of the ocean. Throughout a great 
part of the margin of our island no terrace occurs at 
nil, Only in certain districts w ?>>iiiv ■a. xwwit ss* N*. 
met wiih, and its height. Vs-noXaS.-wa.'j^*^^'*'^^^- ,^_^^ 
301. Somelimes a aeries oi \.OTa.te^-K^'3^^*^^^__J 
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one over another, each marking a former coast-line. 
In the north of Norway they occur in great perfec- 
tion (Fig. 35), up to heights of several hundred feet. 
They look perfectly horizontal to the eye, yet when 
they are measured accurately ihey are found some- 
times to rise towards the upper end of the long inlets 
on the sides of which they run, so that a terrace 
which at the sea-ward end may stand at a height 
of 80 feet above the sea, is as much as 90 or 100 




feet at the land-ward tnJ, N. .. ■ . ■ .■ icnce 

of level in a short distance proves in.it .something 
else must have taken place than a mere subsidence of 
the sea, for had that been the cause of the terraces 
being left, they should all have been as horizontal as 
the surface of the sea itself, and at least traces of 
them shouid have been found at corresponding heights 
ia oar own country and aH.<wgife^^igti)i>. *j 
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1203. Strange as it may seem to you, it is nevertheless 
ue, that it is the land which rises, not the sea 
bich sinks. If that be the case, it is easy to see how 
mere should be terraces in some countries and not in 
others, and how the same terrace should vary in 
height" at different parts of its course. For the land 
may have been pushed up at one place and not in 
others, and more at one place tlian in another. The 
old sea-terrace (Fig. 33) is called a Raised Beach, 
because it consists of gravel, sand, and other beach 
deposits, which have been raised above the level of 
the sea. Every such raised beach points to a former ' 
sea-margin, and to an elevation of that sea-margin 
into dry land. Where a great many terraces occur , 
one above another, as in Nonvay (Fig. 35), they show 
us howthe land has been raised up at intervals for a 
long period, the time when the land was stationary 
between two upheavals being marked by a terrace or 
raised beach. Of course the highest terrace must 
needs be the oldest, and for that reason is often less 
perfect than the newer ones, having suffered more 
from the various forces such as rains, frosts, and 'I 
streams, which are so busy in making the surface of - 
the land crumble away. (Physical Geography Primer, 
Art. ij6.) 

204. In some parts of the world we can detect 
the ground in the very act of rising. In the south- 
east of Sweden, for example, rocks have been marked 
at the place where high-water reached them, and in 
the course of years have been found to be consider- 
ably above their former level. From observations of 
this kind it has been inferred that the land there is 
, risingat the rate of about two QTt.Ute.tfeB.^Ns^'i.';*:^*™^^- J 

^^^ ^JSSiii^^ I 
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This appears to be but a very slow movement, too 
slow to be appreciated, except by careful measure- 
ment ; and yet if it were to go on Tor another thou- 
sand years, what is now the beach would have risen 
to a height of twenty or thirty feet above the sea- 

205. You see, then, that the upraising of the bottom 
of the sea, strange as it may seem to us, is not entirely 
a thing of the past. It is going on slowly at the pre- 
sent time in several parts of the globe. And just as 
the coast of Sweden is rising with no violence or 
shock, so in old times the upraising of the sea-bed 
into dry land may have been a gentle and quiet 
process. 

206. The rocks of every country fiirnish abunciant 
evidence that the sea-bottom has again and again 
been elevated into land. This evidence is furnished 
as you now know, chiefly by the remains of corals, 
star-fishes, shells, and other sea- creatures, which may 
be traced imbedded in the rocks. The height at 
which these remains are found affords us some idea 
of the extent of the elevation. The shells of our 
raised beach {Art. 197) indicated a rise of only some 
twenty feet. But if you found such sea-shells at a height 
of twenty thousand feet they would prove that the bed 
of the sea had been elevated at least to that extent 
(Art. 128). By this kind of evidence it can be shown 
that by much the greater part of the dry land has been 
raised, piece by piece, out of the sea, and that the 
movements have been far from regular or uniform, 
seeing that some parts have been upheaved to a 
much greater height than others. 



II. Proofs that parts of the Crust have 
sunk down. 

107. We have now traced cut some facts which show- 
thai the surface of the globe has from time to time 
been pushed up. so that parts of the sea-bottom have 
become dry land. But other movements of exactly 
an opposite kind have turned parts of the land into 
the bed of the sea. Let us follow some of the evi- 
dence for these depressions, and take, as before, our 
illustrations frnm places which are easily visited, and 
in our own country. 

208. Along some parts of the coast-line of Britain, 
as for example on the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, 
and on that of ihe Firth of Tay, a very curious and 
interesting feature occurs between high and low-water 
mark. From the flat sandy surface of the beach a 
number of dark stumps may be seen sticking up, which 
on closer examination prove to be the lower ecds of 




Fic. ]6, — Siction of ■ Subaccpd Famt. 



trees. Scraping away the sand of the beach you meet 
with dark loam or earth, out of which the tree- 
stumps protrude, and from which you may pick up 
hazel nuts, leaves, twigs, and, now and then perhs.";^, 
the wing-case of a beefle, ot vVe, Xiq-^e; cV ■yaia^^a^ 
luumal. As you ttace stmn? aS.\i« ^'^^^'ii '^'^"^'^ 
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beach, you see that they are a!l in the usual upright 
posture in which trees grow. The dark earth in which 
the tree-roots spread is clearly an ancient soil, in 
which to this day may be gathered the very leaves, 
twigs, and nuts which fell from the trees, and fragments 
of the insects which lived amid their decaying timber. 
These stumps on the beach are evidently parts of 
an old forest or' wood. 

209. But could the trees ever have gro\vn «'here their 
remains are now to be seen ? By no means. The 
hazel, birch, alder, and oak, of which ilie stumps 
mostly consist, would be killed if their roots and 
trunks were to be permanently submerged in the sea. 
You never see any of these trees growing below tide- 
mark now, and you cannot suppose chat tliey ever did 
so. If the trees on the beach must have grown where 
their remains still exist, and if they could not have 
grown up in the sea, then, either the sea must have 
risen up so as to cover them, or the land must have sunk 
down so as to submerge them. But we have already 
learnt (.\rt, 203) that in all such cases of change of 
level we cannot believe tliat the sea alters its level 
to any appreciable extent, so that we must conclude 
that the submergence of the old trees has been due to 
a sinking down of the land. These Submerged 
Forests, therefore, are to be regarded as evidence of 
subsidence of the earth's surface, just as the raised 
beaches are taken as proofs of upheaval. 

aio. You can understand that it must be more 

difficult to trace evidence of ground having sunk than 

of its having r\s£-a in level. Because when any district 

Aas gone down below the sea, the wa.vcs gradMiUY 

^memte all trace of the former land arala«,aa«a«s 
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MB now washing away the submerged forests ; while, 
on the other hand, when the bed of the sea is turned 
into dry land such traces as raised beaches, and old 
sea-worn caves, remain to mark the space wliich the 
saltwater once covered. 1 

ill. In different parts of the globe it has been ob- , 
served that the sea appears to be gradually rising upon 




f, a fault <x 



the land. In reality it is the land which is there 
sinking below tbe sea. For example, the southern 
part of Greenland for several hundred mites has during 
the last few centuries been slowly subsiding, so that 
rocks which once lay above the limits of the tides are 
now submerged, and the dwelling-himat'& q^ 'Owe.\sf«5!si^ 
Mnts have had to be shifte4iMTX)a« ■a.-[vil-MSS*=t"-^a«*^ 
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' 212. Other proofs of the same fact have already \ 

been referred to in the foregoing Lessons. The beds 
of coal, for example, which once flourished as green 
forests at the surface are now found buried Jeep within 
the earth. By what process did they get there ? Let 
us return for a while to the Coal-pit referred to in 
Art. 137- 

213. In many parts of Britain the coal-pits are more 
than a thousand feet deep. And yet down at the 
bottom of each of these pits lies the coal-seam, which 
we have found to be a buried swamp or jungle. If 
you could look at all the rocks which have been cut 
through in making the long shaft of the pit, you would 
usually find among them other coal-seams than the 
one at the bottom. In fact, several seams are some- 
times worked for coal at different levels in the same 
pit You will understand their position from the 
section in Fig. 37, which shows how the rocks lie one 
above another in one of these pits. You notice 
that the seam down to which the shaft has been 
sunk is the fifth of the series, but it is chosen in the 
meantime, probably because it is a better kind of 
coal than the other four seams above it, and therefore 
brings more money in the market 

214. In such a section as that in Fig. 37, which 
shows only what may be met with in any coal-field, 
we see that the strange revolution whereby a green 
waving forest has been buried underground must 
have happened not once only, but many times ; for 
every separate coal-seam was evidently at one time 
a verdant plain, open to the sun, and bright with 

many a graceful tree and fem. And still more, 
J besides the evidence of the coal-scE-ms, w'pt\^\. %\j»ia 



of trees, now turned into stone, are sometimes found 
standing in the sandstones and shales, in the very 
position in which they grew with their roots even 
yet imbedded in the ancient soiL {Fig. 38}. ^ 




Fig. iS.— Section of a pan of the Cipc Drcton Coal-lifld, show 

sdcIedi soils, wilh rfinaii.6 of as many fot«ls. {R. Bro»n.) -.. 3»iiQ- 

215. The lowest strata are q^ iyjwt?«.'Csvfc'5vfie»-^' 
Att 122). Hence tKe utide-mvo^x tc'ai.-sKas^ -as 
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have been buried before the later forests could spring 
up on its site. It grew probably in a wide, marshy 
plain, which when the ground sank down became a 
wide sheet of water. Sand and mud were carried 
into this water, and laid down upon the submerged 
forest These sedimentary deposits may now be traced 
in the beds of sandstone and shale which overUe the 
coal-seam. The sand and mud brought inlo the wide 
and shallow sheet of water might in the end fill it 
up so that at length, as the muddy bottom rose 
to the surface, a new mass of vegetation would take 
root and form as luxuriant a growth as the buried 
forest had done. But after this had taken place 
the downward movement of the ground again showed 
itself, for this second forest was carried beneath the 
water and covered with renewed accumulations of 
sand and mud. 

216. Hence we learn that our coal-fields were formed 
in regions which were sinking, and that the downward 
movement was not continuous, but went on at in- 
tervals. That it must have been prolonged through 
vast periods of time is apparent from the fact that 
the strata of the coal-fields are many thousands of 
feet thick, and must hence have needed long ages 
for their formation. 

217, Two facts are now very clear to you about the 
crust of the earth — ist, it has often been pushed out- 
wards, so as to rise above the level of the sea ; and 
and, it has also often sunk inwards so as to carry 
parts of the land deep beneath the sea-level. But it 

could not undergo these movements without suffer- 
j'ng other changes, which wiU be coWdwcd in the 
■aext Lesson. 



III. Proofs that the Rocks of the Earth's 
Crust have been tilted, crumpled, and 
broken. 

218. If you think about the movements described in 
the two previous Lessons, and consider how often the 
crust of the earth must have been pushed up or let 
down, you will not be surprised to find that the rocks 
have not only been shifted up or down, but have been 
crumpled up and broken across. Hence the crust of 
the earth, instead of being made of regular layers 
one above another, like the coats of an onion, has 
been so squeezed and fractured, that in many cases 
the bottom or oldest rocks have been pushed up 
fer above the newest. Let us clearly understand 
how this statement can be made out ; and for that 
purpose we shall begin as before with the simplest 
case. 

2ig. Look back again for a moment at the view and 
section of the Raised Beach in Figs 33 and 34. The 
old sand and grave! beds have there unquestionably 
been raised up above their former level, but they have 
not otherwise been disturbed. They still lie out hori- 
zontally as they used to do. But would this be the 
case everywhere along that terrace ? You remember 
that we ascertained that the terrace cannot be traced 
all round the country, that it dies out in certain 
directions, and consequently that the elevation which 
produced it was not universal but local. Now it is 
clear that though the upheaved tract rose so uniformly 
that the raised beach may retain the same level for 
many miles, still, between the hoci.TQ'sS.'i.V ^'w'i&^Vk^ 
were upraised, and those \)\\\iin, X'j'vRa, d-i-ssAa t&. "^^' 
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elevated district, remained unchanged in level, there 
must be an intervening space, longer or shorter, where 
the strata slope down from the raised to the stationary 
groimd. 

220. To make this clearer, suppose byway of illus- 
tration that we place upon a table a number of sheets 
of cloth to represent the different strata with which we 
are dealing. The cloths, like the strata, lie there hori- 
zontally. But if we push them up anywhere they 
will be found to slope away from the elevated to the 
unmoved part. Put a flat plate, for instance, under- 
neath them, so as to raise a considerable surface. 
Over the flat surface of the plate the cloths are flat, 
as they are incur raised beach, but from that upraised 
area they slope down to the undisturbed parts around, 
So that you see how a local elevation, even though 
it may raise up strata over a wide district without 
disturbing their flatness, must yet give rise to an 
inclination of the strata round the outskirts of the 
movement. 

221. Wherever, therefore, strata are pushed up or 
let down more at one place than at another, without 
being actually broken across, they must be thrown 
into an inclined position. Now this unequal and 
irregular kind of movement has taken place many 

' times in every quarter of the globe. If you look at 
I the stratified rocks, in most parts of this and other 
I countries, you will seldom find them quite flat — 
usually they are inclined, sometimes gently, some- 
times steeply, so that they have not only been up- 
heaved out of the sea (Art 206), but have been 
moved irregularly and unequally, 
I ^ 333. In the quarry which we formerly vigtedj 



{Art iig) the sirata were honzontal But in many 
quames you would tind them turned up as in Fig. 
38, where the right hand portion has gone up (or 




the left-hand parts have gone down) more than the 
others. In some places, indeed, you will meet with 




the rocks so lilted up as to stand fairly on end 
(Fig. jg), like a row of books on a shelf As they 
are made of sediment which gathered on a flat t 
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gently sloping bottom, you see at once that they 
never couM have been placed on end originally, but 
have been tilted into this position by underground 
changes. 

223. But this is not all. If when the cloths were lying 
flat on the table (Art. 220) you had squeezed them 
from either end, they would have been thrown into 
crumplings (Fig. 40). In the same way during the 




Wfc'o 



movements by which the strata have been raised up a 
great deal of similar crumpling has taken place. In 
Fig. 41, for instance, the hard rocks are shown to have 
been twisted and folded over as if they had been 
mere layers of cloth. How enonnous must have 
been the pressure to which they were exposed before 
they were squeezed into these shapes I 

!t24, One difference between the cloths and the strata 
will occur to you. The one are solt and pliable, 
the others hard and rigid. But we may make even 
iin/ielding rocks to bend a little, and if this 



can be done even with the comparatively feeble force 
which man can employ, we may perceive how, under 
the enormous pressure which they underwent in the 
deptha of the earth before they were upheaved, the 
rocks should have been crumpled up hke mere pliable 
layers of cloth. 

22g. Still there must sometimes have been a point 
beyond which they would rather break than bend any 




further. Cracks would then be formed, and the strata 
would be thrust up or made to sink down. You see one 
of these cracks, or faults, as they are called, at / in 
Fig. 37, where the coal-seams and the strata between 
them have been broken across — those on one side of the 
fracture being now found at a lower level than ttKBC ^ 
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on the other. Dislocations of this kind are of such 
frequent occurrence that the whole surface of the earth 
may be looked upon as a network of cracks. They 
greatly interfere with the working of coal-mines, as 
shown in Fig, 37, where the galleries which are driven 
along the coal-seams from the pit towards the left-hand 
will need to be altered where the coal is cut off by the 

I dislocation f. 

lid. It has often happened that into the cracks thus 

I formed masses of melted or igneous rocks from the 




I interior have been pressed, so as to rise up and inter- 
1 sect the other rocks. In the section in Fig. 42, for ex- 
mple, two such dislocations have occurred in a series 
of stratified rocks, so that three different groups, A, ] 
and C, have been displaced. Into one of these cracks 
a mass of igneous rock (I) has forced its way for some 
distance. But in the other, that to the right hand, 
a much larger body of melted rock has risen so as 
complecely to separate the stratified rocks B and C, 
«orf not oalg so, but to break through the group 
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I IV. The Origin of Mountains. 

227, It is common to speak of the "eternal hills" 
as if they had existed from the very beginning of the 
world's history. And certainly few objects upon the 
surface of the globe convey to the mind such an impres- 
sion of vast antiquity. As far back as history or tradi- 
tion can go the mountains have remained without 
sensible change ; and thus, because they have always 
appeared to man to be what they still are, he is apt to 
think of them as parts of the original architecture 
of the planet. 

228, And yet from what has been learned in some 
of the foregoing Lessons, you will be prepared to find 
that old as the mountains undoubtedly are, they do not 
belong to the beginning of things. It is still possible 
to trace out their origin, and to get back to the records 
of earlier times before they existed at all. If I ask 
how this knowledge can he gained you will doubtless 
answer that it can only be by examining the rocks of 
which the mountains consist. You have already learnt 
how rocks tell their story. It is only a further stage of 
the same kind of reasoning to inquire what the rocks 
teli regarding the birth of the mountains. 

229, First of all, then, when any chain of mountains 
is examined it is found to be made of rocks belong- 
ing to one or more of the three great classes — with 
which you are already acquainted. In particular, 
the great mass of most mountain chains consists of 
various kinds of stratified rocks — such as sandstones, 
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conglomerates, limestones, and others. Now you have 
found that these rocks have been laid down under 
water, most of them under the sea. They often 
contain the remains of shells, corals, sea-urchins, or 
other marine creatures, and these remains may be 
taken out of the rocks even at the summits of the 
mountains (Art. 160}. No clearer proof than this 
could be required to show that mountains are not so 
old as "the beginning o£ things," for these fossils 
prove that where the mountains now stand wide seas 
once rolled. 

230. Again, mountains which consist of rocks formed 
originally under the sea must owe their existence to 
some force which could raise up the bed of the sea 
into high land. That force has been already (Art 
187) alluded to. As a consequence of the slow cool- 
ing of our planet, its outer crust, under the enormous 
strain of contraction, has been forced up into ridges 
in different places, with wide, sunk spaces betweea 
The ridges form mountain chains, while the sunk 
spaces are filled with the waters of the ocean. If you 
look at a map of the world you may trace out the 
principal lines of elevation, as they arc called, 
over the globe. Perhaps the most remarkable of all 
the folds or puckerings into which the surface of the 
earth has been ridged up is the long line of moun- 
tains which runs down the whole of the continent of 
America. You observe that the various ridges of the 
Rocky Mountains, of Central America, and of the 
Cordilleras and Andes, are prolonged in one vast line 
of elevation. Other minor foldings are seen on the 
same continent, as, for instance, the chain of the 
A.lleghanies, in the eastern part of the United Statetk 
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In Europe we have a line of elevation stretching 
across the continent, and throwing off spurs in its 
course. It is seen in the Pyrenees, then in the Alps, 
whence, after sending southwards the ridges of the 
Apennines, it is carried eastward by the chain of the 
Carpathians, and then by the Caucasus to the Caspian 
Sea, The same line, however, reappears on the other 
side of that inland sea, and crosses the vast continent 
of Asia in two divergent lines; one of which turns 
south-eastward, to form the grand Himalayas, while 
the other trends eastward across the great Asiatic 
table-land to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. When 
you reflect upon these enormous mountain -chains as 
the results of the cooling and contraction of the 
mass of the globe, you begin to feel how enormous 
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must be the force which could crumple up solid rock 
into ridges many thousands of miles long and thou- 
sands of feet high. 

231. But as the globe has been cooling and con- 
tracting since the very first, we may reasonably expect 
to find that mountains have been uplifted at various 
times, and, therefore, that they differ from each other 
in age. A little attention to the rocks is enough to 
show not only that mountains are not all of the same 
age, but that even the same mountain has not been 
formed entirely at one time, but that one part has been 
raised np long before another. 

333. Suppose, for example, that a series of ordinary 
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i^mentaiY rocks, such as the sandsfones, conglome- 
Ikles and shales descnbed in earlier Lessons, bas been 

d down upon the sea bottom. These rocks would 

! formed one abo^e another in flat beds {Fig. 43), 
taul the) h-id accumulated into a mass perhaps many 
Ihousands of feet in thickness. They might remain 

[disturbed for a long Ume Let us further suppose, 



however, that they happeti to lie in one of those 
weaker parts of the crust which, when the accumulated 
effects of the long-continued contraction of the earth's 
mass begin to make themselves felt, are pushed out-1 
wartl by the subsiding spaces on either side. Squeezed 
Igeiher by the pressure of these sinking areas the 




merty horizontal rocks will be crumpled up into 
i (like our cloths in Fig. 40, when sinulaiiy 
sfjuecied), and be made to rise above the level of tbe 
suriounding tracts (Fig, 44V A ridge or mountaio- 
1 nviUd tbiis arise upon the surfiux of the 
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233. Such a ridge or chain formed out of sedimen- 
tary rocks (a), once horizontal but now contorted, 
could not rise up into the atmosphere without becom- 
ing a prey to those various forces, which, as you have 
learni (Physical Geography Primer, Arts. 136 — 141), 
are ceaselessly at work in wearing down the surface of 
the globe. The air, rain, springs, rivers, frosts, or the 
waves of the sea, would attack the newly formed 
mountain, and begin to waste its surface as soon as 
it raised its head aliove the level of the ocean. Deep 
furrows would in time be carved out of its sides, and 
all its decayed fragments would be washed down to 
the lower grounds. There these fragments would 
form new deposits, which would be laid down upon 
the edges of the older rocks, as in Fig. 44 the newer 
series b is seen to lie upon the older a. 

234. Now such a section as this (Fig. 44) would 
enable you to fix, relatively at least, ihe date of the 
mountain. You could assert positively that, 1st, there 
was a time when the mountain did not exist, but when 
its place was occupied by a sea in which the sedi- 
mentary rocks A were deposited ; snd, that the moun- 
tain was formed by the crumpling up of these rocks, 
and that this took place before any of the rocks of 
scries B began to be formed ; and 3rd, that after the 
formation of the strata marked b the whole mass was 
fiirther uplifted so as to raise these strata out of water 
into dry land. 

335. But suppose that in some other part of the 
chain we discover such an arrangement of rocks as 
that shown in Fig. 45. Here, as before, we see that 
the series A was upturned before the series b could 
be laid down on it. But in the present case series B 
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Wlass also been tilted up out of its original horizontal 
n. Such a mountain would indicate three suc- 
fcessive periods of upheaval, the first older than the 
Itinie of B, the second older than the time of c, while 
l-(he third came after the formation of c, for it raised 
^.that series of strata into land 

236. It is in this kind of way that the relative 
^es of mountain-chains are determined. Wherever 
^u meet with sedimentary rocks turned tip on end or 

i'erumpled, you know that they have been disturbed, 
and whenever these disturbed rocks have their broken 
edges covered by others, you see that the uplifting 
must be older than the second set of rocks. 

237. If now you could find out any means of recog- 
nizing the same series of rocks in different countries : 
if, for example, you could be sure that the groups A 
and b of Figs. 44 and 45 occurred both in England and 
Gennany, you would be able to compare the relative 
ages of the mountains of the two countries. If in the 
one country a mountain shows the structure repre- 
sented in Fig. 45, and if in the other country a moun- 
tain formed of the same series of rocks is buiit up in 
the way shown in Fig. 44, you would infer that the 
former mountain was newer than, or, rather, had 
received a push upward after, the latter. 

238. In the next Lesson it will be shown how geo- 
logists identify the same series of rocks in different 
countries — viz. by Fossils. With this kind of evidence 
it becomes possible to decide which are the oldest and 
which the newest mountain-chains. In this way we 
learn that the giant Alps, towering so far above the 

plains of Europe, are less ancient than many a green 
/iij/ in Wales and Scotland. 
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239. But another singular and important fact about 
mountains is made plain by such sections as those in 
Figs. 44 and 45. The series of rocks marked a is the 
oldest part of the mountain in each case. You might 
naturally suppose that the oldest parts ought to be 
those which are buried deep under other portions. 
And yet on examination it is found that the most 
ancient parts are not always those which lie at the 
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lowest level, but that, as in the two cases we have 
supposed, they may have been pushed up so as now 
actually to form the loftiest peaks and ridges. But if 
you get away to the flanks of the mountain you find 
that the oldest rocks do really pass under the newer 
ones, as series a in the drawings passes under n. 

■ The cnimblinR down of the surface of | 
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earth is so constant and so wide-spread, that in pro- 
cess of time every mountain- chain undergoes great 
and manifold changes. Its summits and sides are 
wasted and lowered. Its crests get spUntered into 
peak and pinnacle, as the rains and frosts of ages 
do their work upon them. Crag and cliff are carved 
out of its sides ; ravine and gorge, wider glen and still 
wider valley, are excavated in its rocks by tlie never- 
ending flow of rill and river. Hence, though the 
original line of elevation remains, the upheaved tract 
is cut into innumerable ridges and valleys as the pro- 
cess of waste goes on. (See Physical Geography 
Primer, Art 126.) 

241. So enormous have been the effects of that 
process over the surface of the earth, that great table- 
lands or broad masses of high land have been cut down 
into mere ridges and detached hills. In Fig. 46 you 
may as it were watch how the excavation proceeds. 
That is a drawing of part of a table-land in Spain. 
You observe how the streams as they descend and 
become larger in size, dig wider and deeper trenches out 
of the rocks, how their ravines widen out into valleys, 
how the high ground between them is being cut into 
irregular ridges, and how these ridges, still further cut 
into separate hills or mounds, lose height as the rains 
and frosts attack their summits and sides. In every 
quarter of the globe illustrations of these changes 
may be found. In Britain, for example, our mountains 
are only fragments, like those in the drawing, which 
have been left after the excavation of the valleys that 
surround them. The great Ghauts of India, and the 
Table Mountain of the Cape, are likewise conspicuous 
^Jastaiicea of the same kind of origin. 
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242. The same forces which have carved out 
valleys and left mountain -ridges standing out between 
them are still busy at their work- Every year adds to 
the waste. And thus, although when we gaze at a 
mountain-chain we know that first of all it was heaved 
up by movements from below, we nevertheless learn to 
recognize that all the familiar forms which it now 
assumes have since that early time of upheaval been 
carved upon it by the very same forces — rains, frosts, 
springs, glaciers, and the rest- — which are busy sculp- 
turing its surface still. 

v.— How the Rocks of the Crust tell the 
History of the Earth. 

243. When a historian betakes himself to write the 
history of a country, his first care is to make him- 
self acquainted with alt the scattered documents 
likely to throw light upon the transactions which 
he will have to describe. He ransacks the papers 
in the public archives and libraries, gleans what be 
can from printed books, and even it may be travels 
into foreign countries in search of contemporary 
writings which may explain what is dark or un- 
certain at home. Only after prolonged hbour of 
this kind, is he able to gather up the sura of all he 
has learnt, and to weave it into a continuous narrative. 
In the course of his researches he will no doubt find 
some periods much better illustrated by contempo- 
rary documents than others, while of some he may 
possibly be hardly able to collect any satisfactory 
information, for in the course of time the papers 
which would have supplied him with the facts are 
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lost or destroyed. Hence his history is not all 
equally full and reliable. There may even be gaps 
in it which no amount of industry in his search for 
information has enabled him to fill up. 

244. Now what is thus true of the historian of any 
country, is true also of the geologist As already 
pointed out (Art. 38), and as must now be very clear 
to you, the earth has a history as well as the people 
who dwell upon its surface. A geologist may be 
called a historian of the earth. His great aim is to 
collect all the evidence which remains of the changes 
that have happened upon the earth's surface, and to 
arrange them in the order in which they have occurred, 
so as to show the grand march of events down to the 
present time. 

345. What papers and inscriptions, coins and books 
are to the historian, the rocks of the earth's crust are 
to the geologist. They contain all the real evidence at 
his disposal. What he can gather from them at one 
place must be compared with what he collects frocn 
them at another. He must journey far and wide in 
search of facts which are not to be found at his own 
door. Gaps will certainly occur, which even the skill 
and industry of many years may never completely 
bridge over ; for the rocks, as we have already seen, 
are subject to revolutions quite as destructive in their 
way, as those which have swept away the archives of 
cities and nations. The geologist, therefore, can only 
at the best produce an imperfect chronicle. But it 
is one which has a profound interest for all of us, for 
it is the story of our own globe — of its continents 
and oceans, its mountains and valleys, its rivers and 
Jaie^ of the tribes of plants and animate 'HVvvdioconle 
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its surface, and of the advent and progress of man 
himself. 

146. Regarding the earliest stages of the earth's his- 
tory no direct evidence is now to be obtained from the 
rocks. When the earth was detached from its parent 
sun, it must have been a fiercely hot mass as the sun is 
still. Not until long after that period could any such 
rocks as we now see have been formed. So that 
although the rocks carry us a vast way back into the 
past, they cannot bring us to the beginning of the 
earth's history as a separate planet That early time 
can only be inferred from other and chiefly astro- 
nomical evidence. 

347. In the foregoing pages you have learnt how 
the rocks may each be made to give up its little bit 
of earth-history. You succeeded in discovering, for 
example, from the rocks of a single quarry the site of 
an old sea-floor with some of the remains of the sea- 
creatures which lived upon it(Arts. iiS — 131). Again, 
you found how a peat-moss might enable you to trace 
out the limits of a long-vanished lake on which our 
rude forefathers launched their oak canoes (Arts. 144 
—153) ; and how the rocks of a coal-pit could furnish 
forth a record of forest after forest which had each 
flourished green and fair at the surface, but which 
had sunk down one after the other, and were now 
buried deep within the earth. (Arts. 137 and m.) 

248. In these and all such illustrations, while each 
series of rocks tells its own story, that story is only a 
part of the general history of the earth. The more 
carefully we can gather each separate narrative, the 
fuller will be that general chronicle of the earth's his- 
toiy which it is the object of geology to compile^ 1 
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249. According to the law of superposition (Art. 
122) the undermost stratified rocks are the oldest. We 
can reach but a little way down into the earth. The 
deepest mines descend but a very few thousand feet 
into the rocks. If, therefore, these rocks still lay 
flat as they were deposited, we should be able to 
make ourselves acquainted only with those near the 
surface. But in consequence of the way in which the 
rocks have been bent and broken, and pushed up and 
down (Arts. 1S8, 218—226), we not only see the 
topmost parts of the series, but even some of the 
oldest masses. Instead of lying flat, the rocks are 
very commonly found to slope into the earth more or 
less steeply, and we can walk over their upturned 
edges, like the backs of so many rows of books. 
(See Figs. 38 and 39.) So far therefore from the 
bottom rocks being still buried under the thousands 
of feet of solid rock beneath which they once lay, 
they are often found rising into the summits of lofty 
mountain ranges (Art. 239). And thus the geologist 
is saved the trouble of sinking deep bores and pits to 
find out the order of the rocks under his feet. By 
making careful stctions from what can be observed at 
the surface (as in Figs. 44 and 45), he determines that 
order with certainty, and when he has done so he 
knows which are the oldest parts of his chronicle, and 
which are the newest. 

250. The crust of the earth, so far at least as we can 
examine it, is chiefly made up of Sedimentary and 
Organic Rocks. In these rocks, therefore, must the 
chief sources of eridence for the history of the earth 

•light. If we could pile them up, one above 
»ootber, ia the order of their foimation, they would 
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form a mass probably more than a dozen miles thick. 
This, then, is the library out of which geological 
history must be compiled. 

251. Besides the order of superposition, however, the 
geolo^st has another clue to the relative age of rocks. 
By comparing the different scries of rocks with each 
other he has discovered that the fossils, or remains of 
plants or animals (Art, 117), of one series differ from 
those of another. For example, to turn again to Fig. 
4S, it is ascertained that if fossils occur in the set of 
rocks marked a, they will be found to differ from 
those in the series b, and these again from those in c. 
If, starting from the plants and animals of to-day, we 
go back into older, and yet older rocks, we learn that 
the fossil plants and animals become, on the whole, 
more and more unlike tho^e which are still living. 
Each great division of rocks is found to have its own 
characteristic fossils. So that, over and above the test 
by Order of Superposition, we can discriminate 
between these divisions by means of Fossils. 

252. By these methods of classification the vastcom- 
jjlex mass of Stratified Rocks may be divided into a 
few great divisions, these into subdivisions, these again 
into minor compartments, and these into still smaller 
zones or bands, so that when a bed of rock is found 
it can be referred to its own particular part of the 
whole vast series. This method of arrangement is 
necessary for the sake of clearness, very much in the 
same way that a work on history requires to be divided 
into volumes, these into separate books, these again 
into chapters, and these into pages and lines. 

253. Making use, therefore, of every kind of evi- 
j^bJGMh^jockB afford, the geologist endeav^^i 
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to weave together his narration of the Iiistory of the 
earth. He shows how land and sea have often 
changed places, how time after time volcanos have 
broken out in all quarters of the globe, how continents 
have, one by one, arisen, how mountain-chains have 
been successively foimed, how valleys, and ravines, 
and lakes, have been excavated, how climates have 
slowly changed from tropic heat to arctic cold. Amid 
all these revolutions of the solid earth itself, he finds 
that there have been at the same time vast changes in 
the plants and animals which have peopled its surface. 
He can trace how Life, beginning in the remotest 
past with the simplest organisms, has advanced through 
long ages, in more and more highly organized forms 
(Art, 132), up to the present time. He can mark How 
group after group of shells, or fishes, or reptiles, has 
come into existence, and, after living for protracted 
periods, has slowly died out to make way for newer 
tribes, until towards the close of the history Man has 
appeared upon the scene. 

254. Geological history brings before us, in this way, 
many facts well calculated to impress our minds with 
the great antiquity of our planet, and with the mar- 
vellous chain of changes by which the present order 
of things has been brought about. We learn from it 
that mountains and valleys have not come suddenly 
into existence, sucli as we now see them, but have 
been formed gradually, by a long series of processes 
similar to those which are even now slowly doing the 
same work. We discover that every part of the land 
under our feet can yield us up its story, if we only know 
how to question it. And, strangest of all, we find 
)jtei^Jie races of plants and animals which now tenM^ 
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land and sea, are not the first or original races, but 
that tliey were preceded by others, these again by 
others still more remote. \V'e see that there has been 
upon the earth a history of living things, asi well as of 
dead matter. At the beginning of that wonderful 
history we detect traces merely of lowly forms, like 
the foraminifera of the Atlantic ooze. At the end we 
are brought face to face with Man— thinking, working, 
restless Man, battling steadily with the powers of 
Nature, and overcoming them one by one, by learning 
how to obey the laws which direct them. 

CONCLUSION. 

355, It is not the design of this little book to enter 
further into the history of the Earth. It has led you 
to the threshold whence you can see the kind of 
interest in store for you if you advance beyond. You 
have now learnt something of the general principles 
npon which the history is based. Ixioked at in the 
light of geological teaching, the very stones of the 
street and the pebbles of the shore have each a mean- 
ing for you now. You will no longer be content to 
gather minerals and rocks merely because they are 
pretty objects to look at. Apart from their beanty 
you will seek to discover what they are, and how they 
came to be where they are found. 

256. A landscape wil! lose none of its beauty in your 
eyes though you seek to discover how ihe rocks of its 
hills were formed, how ridge and valley came into 
existence, why a crag should rise in one part and a 
wide plain stretch away for miles in another. When 
you stand by the brink of a foaming river there i)ii.U. 
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be no lessening of your pleasure in its rush and roar, 
if you think of the river as one of nature's most 
powerful engines, busy day and night in digging out 
its channel in the rocks, and carrj'iiig the waste of the 
mountains down to the plains and to the depths of the 
ocean. The shores of the sea will wear a new charm 
■when you trace along their cliffs and caves the progress 
of decay, and on their beaches of sand and shingle the 
counterpart of those sedimentary deposits out of which 
whole mountains are built up. 

357. Every quarry and ravine where the naked rock 
comes to view, offers an attraction, if you seek to 
find there the remains of some of those lost forms of 
plants which covered the land, or of those long extinct 
tribes of animals which once tenanted the sea. These 
fossils will become, in your hands, not mere things to 
wonder at. Woo will try to learn, from friend or book, 
what they resemble most in the present living world,. 

. And you will rot rest contented until you have seen. 
ali that you can discover of the light which they throw 
upon the former condition of the district in which you 
find them. 

358. Geology will thus be no longer a task to bs 
I conned from books, but a delightful companion in every 
I walk and ramble. Vou may never become geologists, 
I but you will never regret the time you have spent iti 
I trying to master the principles on which geological 
I science is based, and to trace out under their guidance 
I the marvellous Historj- of the Earth. 
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